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WHO SHALL DECIDE? 


NE remark in the testimony of Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER I. STEPHENS expresses exactly the 
absurdity and peril of the ‘‘Conservative” pol- 
icy of reorganization. In reply to a direct 
question by Mr. Boutwe 1, Mr. STEPHENS said: 
‘*‘I do not think any of the States attempting to 
exercise it [the right of secession] thereby lost 
any of their rights under the Constitution as 
States when their people abandoned that at- 
tempt.” In other words, when a State draws 
j the sword against the Union and is vanquished, 
the moment she surrenders the sword the Union 
‘ has lost the right to provide for its further se- 
curity without consulting the State that is still 
sullen and sore with defeat. This doctrine is 
the very reverse of that adopted by the Presi- 
dent in appointing Governors and prescribing 
conditions, and is opposed to the virtually unan- 
imous resolution of the loyal citizens of the 
country. It airily regards the war as a friend- 
ly tussle, an exciting little episode; and some 
of the pleasant party at table having failed in 
cutting their neighbors’ throats, the company 
will now all be reseated, and the dinner go de- 
lightfully on. 
1 Happily there is a common sense in human 
’ affairs which prevents men from following any 
theory to their own destruction. if this doc- 
trine of Mr. SrerHens’s were to be gravely ac- 
cepted as the rule of reorganization, he and his 
friends, who frankly confess that their views as 
to the right of the rebellion remain unchanged, 
finding that the present was an unpropitious 
moment for putting that right into operation, 
would still have succeeded in obtaining some 
seventeen additional representatives in Con- 
gress. Representation*is based upon popula- 
tion. A large part of the population in certain 
States is reckoned not by its actua] number but 
by three-fifths of it. Mr. Stepuens and his 
friends take up arms to secede. During the 
struggle the United States restores that popu- 
lation to’ its actual numbers. ‘* Well,” cry Mr. 
Srrepuens and his friends, finding that they are 
going to the wall, ‘‘half a loaf is better than 
no bread. We aimed at the moon and missed 
it, but we have shot anowl. We stood at five, 
and we played for ten. We do not get it this 
bout, but we have scored seven. Let us ac- 
guiesce.” And he tranquilly proposes that 
clever States, having failed to destroy the Un- 
ion by a bloody war, shall be welcomed back 
to Congress with a largely-increased represent- 
ation, and being there, shall help decide wheth- 
er they will agree to any other measure. 

His argument is one that has been frequent- 
ly urged, and which has an apparent finality 
very agreeable to a superficial view. ‘* The 
war,” says Mr. StepHens, ‘‘on the part of the 
United States was to prevent secession. It 
succeeded. Consequently secession was pre- 
vented. Consequéhtly the States are all in the 
Union. Consequently they have equal rights, 
and Georgia has the same claim to representa- 
tion that New York has. If the population of 
Georgia has increased during the war, thereby 
increasing our representation, that is our good 
luck, but it is none of your business. Show 
me in the Constitution the power to keep out 
Geqrgia.”’ 

That is adroit; it shows the practiced politi+ 
cian, but it is not the question. The question 
is not Georgia, but the Union. The Union has 
been mortally imperiled by a conspiracy of 
which Georgia was a part. Georgia and the 
other Confederates having been vangnished in 
the field, the question is what further is neces- 
sary to secure the Union. And that is a ques- 
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whatsoever. The authority which rightfull 
- secured the Union against the arms of Georgia 
can alone rightfully determine when and how 
Georgia may return to her rights in the Union. 
That power is no more verbally specified in the 
Constitution than the power to coerce States. 
It is in the nature of things. The Constitution 
4s not at war with common sense, and the Gov- 
crnment of the United States having been mur- 
derously assaulted will determine, like every 
other government, what is necessary to its se- 
curity. Five years ago Mr. Steruens and his<« 
triends told us that the Constitution did not 
permit us to do any thing by force to prevent 
the attempt at secession. We differed, and by 
force we have prevented secession. Now Mr. 
STEPHENS and his friends inform us that the 
Constitution does not permit us to do any thing 
further. But do he and his friends suppose 
that they are in a situation to expound the 
Constitution of the United States to those who 
have just now successfully maintained it against 


froth the theories and the arms,pf himfelf and 
his friends? 
National necessity and the ral welfare 


justified the war. They justified emancipation. 
¢ ‘Paey justified the appointment of military and 
ovisional Governors. ‘Fhey justified the ar- 
!.urary selection of voters. They justified im- 
po-ing assent to emancipation and renunciation 


tion upon which Georgia can claim no ay 
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conventions. They justify the present main- 
tenance of martial law and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. They justify any other measure, not 
inconsistent, with the plain and necessary in- 
tention of the Constitution, which may be 
deemed essential to the resumption by any late 
rebel State of her position in the Union. The 
necessity must of course be prudently estimated. 
The conditions must be wisely determined. 
Neither hostility nor vengeance are to taint 
them. History and human nature are to be 
carefully considered. But the right of the au- 
thority which prevented the eleven States from 
destroying the Union to regulate the resump- 
tion of their relations in it is as unquestiona- 
ble as the right of self-defense. 


STRIKES. 


Tue strike of the car-drivers has ended, as 
strikes usually end, in the triumph of the em- 
ployers. Yet the conduct of the strikers was, 
upon the whole, so temperate, and their claim 
so apparently just, that they were sustained by 
public sympathy. 

The most striking fact in the case was the 
general willingness of the strikers to respect 
the equal rights of other workmen. A «man 
has undoubtedly the right to say that he will 
not work for two dollars a day because those 
wages will not support his family. But he has 
no right to say that another man shall not take 
two dollars if he finds that they will support 
his family. So any number of men may com- 
bine and agree not to work for less than cer- 
tain wages, but they are the worst of criminals 
if they forcibly prevent a single man from work- 
ing who is satisfied with less. 

The difficulty with strikes, as with Trades’ 
Unions generally, is, that they presuppose an 
essential hostility between capital and labor. 
‘But that hostility as such does not exist. A 
man, whether he have a hundred dollars or a 
million, naturally wishes to buy cheap and sell 
dear. A rich man buys his labor at the lowest 
price, as the poor man buys his bread and meat. 
The poor man is not hostile to the butcher be- 
cause he prefers to pay the least price possible 
for good meat, nor is the rich man hostile to 
the workman because he prefers to pay the 
lowest sum for which he can hire.the labor he 
wants. Of course this parallel must not be 
pushed too far. Labor is merchandise, but it 
is something more. It is merchandise plus a 
soul. It is useless to try to keep humanity 
out of political economy. It may be a disturb- 
ing and incalculable force, but it.is none the 
less there, and you must allow for it as the sail- 
or allows for drift in his reckoning. We are 
not saying that some capitalists may not be 
hard upon some laborers—we are only denying 
that a man who has a thousand dollars is nec- 
essarily the enemy of him who has a hundred. 

The important fact for strikers to consider is, 
that a strike, unless it rises to a revolution—for 
the French revolution was at bottom really a 
strike for higher wages or the means of living 
—is seldom successful. In England, for in- 
stance, where they are most frequent, Louis 
Bianc, who has carefully studied the matter 
and with the heartiest sympathy for workmen, 
says that for twenty-five years, from 1836 to 
1861, scarcely six strikes succeeded. 

The great strike of the Preston factory oper- 
atives in England in 1854 is the most memora- 
ble upon record. They met on the Ist of June 
in that year and demanded ten per cent. in- 
crease of wages. It was refused. The opera- 
tives struck, and were supported by the funds 
of the Trades’ Unions, while their conduct was 
guided by an active committee. The employ- 
ers announced that if the demand were not 
withdrawn the factories should be closed upon 
a certain day.. The day expired, and the fac- 
tories were closed. Seventcen thousand oper- 
atives were outof work. Their sufferings were 
terrible. ‘Those who had been accustomed to 
earn twenty shillings a week received but four 
shillings from the general fund, which amounted 
to £96,000, or $480,000. They endured the 
gtrain with gloomy heroism for thirty-six weeks, 
but were finally forced to yield. The strike had 
cost the entire population a loss of £250,000, 
or a million and a quarter of dollars. 

Why did the operatives yield? Simply be- 
cause the employers could wait logger. And 
there was no remedy for the workmen but a 
general overturn of society, which is merely 
burning down your house to warm your feet. * 

So terrible a spectacle as the Preston strike, 
and the constant recurrence of the same effort 
however unsuccessful, as in the case of the stone- 
masons and bricklayers, who struck for nine 
hours instead of ten in June, 1861, and of the 
present tailors’ workmen’s strike in London, 
led thoughtful Englishmen to the conclusion 
that so much smoke means fire somewhere ; 
and intelligent communities in Rochdale and 
Leeds have established co-operative societies 
upon the principle of ® mutual understanding 
between production, capital, and labor, which 
have already had the best-results. And if in 
England, where the condition of the laborer is 
probably worse than in any other country, the 
system of strikes has thus far proved of no real 


of the acts of sccession upon the provisional. 


-benefit, it can hardly be more serviceable else- 
where. 
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In this country the solution of the difficulty 
is'to be found in reason rather than in stopping 
work. If a body of men who.are steady, re- 
sponsible, efficient, and therefore valuable work- 
men, find that by the general increase of prices 
their wages are insufficient, and plainly and 
temperately state the case to intelligent em- 
ployers, who are the great majority, we do not 
believe they would be made to suffer. But if 
they-assume hostility, and act accordingly, no- 
thing is more probable than that they will en- 
counter hostility. For resistance to a request 
of higher wages usually proceeds from the con- 
viction that to yield is to invite still larger de- 
mands. That feeling can be dissipated by frank 
and honorable conduct, and by the spirit of co- 
operation, which is the true secret of industrial 
harmony. 


REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


Lorp Grey and his friends, who agitated 
England for electoral Reform in 1832, Ricuarp 
CospeEN and the men who began to agitate for 
the Corn-Law Repeal in 1837, and Jonn Bricut 
with the party who now propose to agitate for 
further electoral reforms in England, belong to 
that class of true statesmen who perceive a con- 
dition of affairs which will lead to revolution if 
it is not changed; and who, therefore, before 
the peril is imminent, arouse the publi¢ mind 
that the catastrophe may be avoided altogether. 
They are all met by the same objection. They 
are told that the people do not demand a change, 
and that they are incendiaries who try to inflame 
dangerously the public mind. Their answer is 
always the same. They reply that the condi- 
tions of trouble are evident, although latent, 
and if they are not perceived by the public, 
that that is the very reason why the public 
should be made to see. Acting upon this 
principle they have hitherto taught England 
the danger and the duty of the hour, and by 
organizing the popular demand they have com- 
pelled patrician power to yield, and have so 
saved their country from tragical convulsion. 
Their wisdom lay in putting up lightning-rods 
in pleasant weather, and in not waiting until 
the hot air quivered with electricity. 

In his late speech upon Mr. GLapsTone’s new 
Reform bill Mr. Bricurt said that he regarded 
itas awedge. It isthe beginning of thé work, 
which he very plainly declares is a necessity of 
the times in England. That work is the con- 
stant enlarging of the suffrage. Pass the pres- 
ent bill, says Mr. Bricut, and Parliament will 
show that it sympathizes with the multitudes 
of the English people. The advice of those 
who urge Parliament to resist it he calls ‘‘ the 
most revolutionary advice ever given in ''1« House.” 
And Mr. Guiapstong, in reply»: ‘lr. 
and Lord Ropert assert- 
ed that the bill proposed to acdiiuit drunkards 
and brawlers and semi-suvages to political 
power, said, with his old brilliant fervor, ‘‘ I ob- 
ject to the idea of dealing with these statistics 
as if we were ascertaining the numbers of an in- 
vading army. The people who will be admit- 
ted to the franchise are our fellow-subjects, our 
fellow - Christians, our own flesh and’ blood. 
Men lauded to the skies for their conduct—men 


who have borne destitution, starvation almost, 


with a patience which is a lesson to all.” 

One of Mr. Bricut’s statements is the key 
of the position. ‘* You have a population di- 
votced almost entirely from the land and shut 
out from the possession of the franchise.” To 
see that fact, and to appreciate the vital danger 
it involves, is the proof of his great political 
genius. To rely upon his profound conviction 
that the danger is no less because it is not gen- 
erally comprehended, and to devote himself to 
arousing the people to perceive it, makes him a 
great popular leader. It marks exactly the 
difference between a follower or a trimmer and 
a statesman. 

Mr. Bricut knows, as every close observer 
of human nature and student of history knows, 
that every country is safe so long as it moves 
constantly and regularly toward a wider distri- 
bution of intelligence, property, and political 
power. When these tend to coricentration— 
when the land is falling into fewer hands and 
the political power to a smaller number—the 
country is fatally endangered. Mr Bricut 
has read Roman history and French history 
with his mind as well as with his eyes. He 
has seen that although the early French revo- 
lution multiplied the number of land proprie- 
tors, and the days of July abolished the old 
Bourbon monarchy, yet the number of voters 
was still only about 400,000 out of 30,000,000 
of people, so that Louis parliament 
was virtually of his own election; and deceiv- 
ing himself by his own image, which he re- 
garded as the geflection of France, that King 
found himself suddenly without a kingdom or 
a crown. 

In England the tendency of the land is to 
fewer proprictora, of which, we believe, there 
are now about 36,000; and the voters of all 
kinds are but twelve hundred thousand in a 
population of 30,000,000; nor to counteract 
the comsequences of this tendency is there any 
thing broader and more radical than individual 
or collective charity, except the enlargement 
of political power. Te that Mr. Bricut looks 


for mere geueral education, which, in his judg- 
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ment, is sure to follow. With greater general 
intelligence, and the self-respect which springs 
from the consciousness of an actc2l share in 
the state, the still further enlargement of po- 
litical power, even with any necessary irouifi. 
cation of the whole system of the country, be- 
comes possible. Without some movement wise- 
ly and continuously developed which shall give 
the great multitude of the people some direct 
voice in the representation, Mr. Bricur un- 
questionably expects grave trouble. 

The politics of England are watched with 
interest by many minds in our lately disturbed 
States. Their own problems are in many 
points, and especially in this of suffrage, like 
those in England. We hope they will weigh 
the counsels of Bricut and GLApsTong. 


THE I. R, 


Tuose honest Irishmen who comprehend the 
real suffering of their country and would seri- 
ously help her,*must.be the most i idignant of 
all the spectators of Fenian antics. It is not to 
be doubted that large sums have been subscribed 
for the promised movement toward Irish inde- 
pendence, and the masse of those who give a 
generous part of their hard earnings to the fat 
Fenian treasury are unquestionably very earn- 
est. They heartily hate England, ind with the 
easy enthusiasm of their race they incerely be- 
lieve that they have subscribed to some formi- 
dable demonstration. If, howeve:, those who 
have received the money are not q tite so earn- 
est, the urgency of the subscrib:rs must be 
rather annoying. It must be appexsed in some 
way, and nothing would be so valuable to the 
leaders as a valid excuse for deferring the blow. 
Has it occurred to those who have given their 
money that the demonstrations upon the bor- 
der are intended merely to provoke the United 
States Government to interfere, so that the 
leaders can turn to their subscribers and say— 
‘*There! you see the Government has inter- 
fered! We can do nothing new, of course. 
But patience, patience, patience. Wait care- 
fully, watch closely, and you shall see what you 
shall see!” 

So far as now appears that is the present 
scope of the effort to establish the I. R. in the 
State of Maine. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
SUFFRAGE, 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON must not be held re- 
sponsible for all the follies spoken in his name. 
The vociferous orators who defend him, and in 
the same breath declare that this is a white 
man’s government—meaning that no man of 
any other complexion should be allowed to 
vote—reckon without their host. The Presi- 
dent is not of their opinion, if we may judge 
him from his own words on many occasions. 
Let us refresh their memories. 

In his famous speech to the colored people 
of Nashville, on the 24th of October, 1864, 
which was certainly not the least illustrious 
incident of his life, Mr. Jounson said, speak- 
ing of Tennessee: ‘‘Loyal men, whether white 
or black, shall alone control her destinies; and 
when this strife in which we are all engaged is 
past, I trust, I know, we shall have a better 
state of things, and shall all rejoice that hon- 
est labor reaps the fruit of its own industry, 
and that every man has a fair chance in the 
race of life.” 

In April, 1865, Mr. Sumner, Mr. W. D. 
and Mr. Scuvurz, whose views were 
very radical, were entirely satisfied with the 
opinions upon the question of suffrage which 
were expressed to them by President Jonnson. 

In May he told Mr. Ke.tey, of Pennsyl- 
vania, that he should earnestly advocate the 
extension of suffrage to her colored citizens, if 
he were in Tennessee, but did not feel that, as 
President, he had a right to force it upon the 
late rebel States. 

On the 15th of August, 1865, President 
JOHNSON suggested to Governor SHarkKEY, of 
Mississippi, that he should persuade the Con- 
vention to ‘‘ extend the elective franchise to all 
persons of color who can read the Constitution 
of the United States in English and write their 
names, and to all persons of color who own 
real estate valued at not less than $250 and 
who pay taxes thereon.......This you can do 
with perfect safety.” | 

On the 27th of September, 1865, President 
Jounson told Senator W11s0n that the suffrage 
question was open for discussion within the 
party, and that he should not discriminate be- 
tween its members on account of opinions they 
might express upon points not settled by the 
Baltimore Convention. 

On the 8d of October Major Stearns made 
a memorandum of a conversation he had just 
had with the President, during which Mr. 
Jounsox said: ‘* My position here is different 
from what it would be if I were in Tennessee. 
There I should try to introduce negro suffrage 
gradually; first, those who had served in the 
army, those who could read and write, and per- 
haps a property qualification for others, say 
This memorandum was sul- 


mitted by Major to the President, 
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who retrrned it with this indorsement: ‘I 
have read the within communication and find 
i: substantially correct. I have made some 
yerbal alterations. A. J.” 

There is no reason whatever to suppose that 
President Jonnson has changed his opinions 
upon this subject. And no man of common 
sense supposes that this large part of the popu- 
lation can be long disfranchised with safety. 
Differences as to methods will prevail, but in 
an intelligent, free republican country there 
can be no question as to the right and neces- 
sity of impartial suffrage. 


TAXATION AND REVENUE. 


Berore these lines are read the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means will probably have 
reported the amended Tax bill. The papers 
are full of circumstantial accounts of the 
changes. which are to be made. But Wash- 
ington correspondents, like Homer, have been 
known to make mistakes, and we may as well 
defer criticism on the bill until it appears in 
authentic form. In the mean time there is no 
reason to question the published statement of 
the revenue for the fiscal year ending 3oth 
June next, which sets dewn the receipts of 
Government from customs, excise, and miscel- 
laneous sources at $525,000,000; or the pub- 
lished estimate of the public revenue for the 
fiscal year 1866-7, which informs us that the 
income of the coming year will not be less than 
that of the current year. 

These are substantial, suggestive facts. This 
country, it seems, with a population, including 
negrocs, perhaps 3,000,000 more than that of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and 9,000,000 less 
than that of France, yields a revenue to Gov- 
ernment fifty per cent. more than the public 
revenue of Great Britain or of France. The 
British revenue has for some years averaged 
$550,000,000 per annum, and the revenue of 
France about the same sam. Our public rev- 
enue this year will not be less than half as 
much more. Thus, while inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland pay an average tax of 
about $12 50 per head, and inhabitants of 
France about $8 75 per head, inhabitants of 
the United States, including negroes, pay about 
$:6 50 per head. This is pretty well for a 
country which till within three years was new 
to direct taxes, and of which it was confidently 
predicted by observers who were neither idiots 
nor traitors that the people would never sub- 
mit to the exactions of the tax-gatherer. 

The revenue, as we said, is not to be less in 
1866-7 than it was in 1865-6. Yet the ex- 
penditure is to be reduced nearly one-half. In 
1865-6 the expenditure will be found not to 
fall far short of $500,000,000. For 1866-7 
the Secretary’s estimates are $285,000,000; 
and sound authorities predict that unless Con- 
gress throws money away the aggregate, in- 
cluding the interest on the public debt, will be 
within $275,000,000. This would leave a 
surplus of $250,000,000, to be applied, as 
many supppse, to the’ reduction of the princi- 
pal of the public debt. % 

An important problem is suggested by this 
probable excess of revenue over expenditure. 
Is it just or politic for the present generation 
to undertake the payment of the national debt, 
and at the rate of nearly 10 per cent. per an- 
num? On the one hand, it is urged that, as 
there is no better possible investment for an 
individual than the purchase of his own paper, 
so there can be no better use for the public 
funds than in the extinguishment of the public 
debt. But, on the other hand, as future gen- 
erstions will benefit at least as much as the 
present generation by the war for which the 
nitional debt was incurred, it seems but fair to 
m:ny, that they should bear their full share of 
the burden. Or, to put the proposition in an- 
other shape, it seems unfair that the present 
generation, which has contributed its life-blood 
to a work that is to benefit its posterity as well 
us itself, should be further called upon to re- 
duce, by the payment of heavy taxes, the pe- 
cuniary burden which naturally would devolve 
upon its suecessors. There can be no question 
but that the war of 1861-4, with the conse- 
quent abolition of slavery, will render the 
United States far more prosperous in 1880, 
1yoo, and 1925, than they could have been 
without the war and without abolition. Should 
hot the men of 1880, 1900, and 1925 pay for 
the boon? Is it fair to struggling thousands at 
the present day to ask them not only to give 
their blood for the great cause, not only to pay 
the interest on the national debt, but further 
to pinch themselves in order to reduce the 
Principal, so as to lighten the load that will 
fall upon the shoulders of a posterity to be so 
much advdfitaged by the sacrifices they have 
already made ? 

Certain newspapers of unquestioued loyalty 
dwell upon the advantage of.reducing the debt 
to $2,500,000,000 by the payment in full of 
some $205,000,000 of short-date obligations. 
This reminds one of Pre’s fondness for round 
numbers in the statement of his debts. It 
Would be a great gain to reduce the debt to 
$2,509,000, 000, a still greater gain to reduce 
It to $2,400,000,000, or to $2,300,000, 000. 


he smaller the debt the lighter the taxes. 
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But is it quite certain that there is no better 
‘way of using the surplus of 1866-7 than in 
paying off $205,000,000 of debt certificates 
and other short-date obligations ? 

Look at the situation. Money is a drug in 
“Wall Street. It can not be easily lent even at 
5 per cent., and the prospect is that 3 or 4 will 
soon be the rate. Fully $800,000,000 of cur- 
rency, independent of interest-bearing legal 
tenders, are afloat—four times as much as we 
had before the war. The number of banks is 
thrice what it was. All this currency is seek- 
ing employment, all these banks are ravenous 
for dividends. Cashiers and Presidents fall 
down at the feet of any one who will conde- 
scend to borrow money of them. The conse- 
quence is, that every man who has property bor- 
rows money on it, and hoards it in view of the 
inflation which he wants and deems inevitable; 
and, as we showed last week, all kinds of mer- 
chandise and property are held firmly for an ad- 
vance, and the cost of living is at least as high 
as, if not higher than it was when gold was 250. 

Now, how will.the proposed application of 
the surplus of 1866-7 to the extinction of 9 or 
10 per cent. of the public debt affect this state 
of things? It will make money even easier 
than it is, and will render a fresh inflation in- 
evitable. It will raise the price of every arti- 
cle that is consumed by the poor. It will tempt 
men to run in debt, to live extravagantly, to 
expand their commercial ventures. And, as 
Mr. M‘CuLocu eloquently showed in his re- 
port to Congress, it will lead, surely and swift- 
ly, toa crisis which will overwhelm three-fourths 
of the trading community and involve the whole 
country in disaster. All this it will do with- 
out bringing the national currency } per cent. 
nearer par (see the course of the gold market 
since this scheme was mooted). The only peo- 
ple whom it will benefit are the bankers and 
specniators who bought at a discount the short- 
date obligations which it is now proposed to pay 
off at par. 

If, on the other hand, this great surplus— 
the greatest, we believe, ever accumulated by 
any nation in a single year—should be used 
exclusively for the purpose of restoring the na- 
tional currency to its proper value—the stand- 
ard of gold—how, then, would the case stand ? 
Money would at once become more active, the 
national banks would be compelled to withdraw 
their issues and curtail their discounts, and val- 
ues would gradually settle down. Men would 
realize that money was once more going to be 
money—not shinplasters. They would not owe 
more than they could pay. ‘They would not 
spend more than they had. They would scent 
the crisis from afar, and by timely preparation 
would perhaps avert it altogether. Specula- 
tors—the harpies who discredited national se- 
curities during the war in order to buy them 
cheap—would not make as much money as if 
the currency were kept in disgrace. But every 
individual would be able to live more cheaply, 
and to pay his taxes with less suffering. True, 
the Secretary might not be able to sell bonds 
for as high a figure in currency if gold were 
110 as he could if gold were 130. But surely 
grown men do not need, at this late day, to be 
told that gold is the only true standard of value, 
and that 95 in currency, with gold @ 110, is 
more money than 100 in currency, with gold 
@ 130. One important branch of the taxes, 
the customs duties, would be reduced by the 
fall in gold. ds 

The Secretary of the Treasury has com- 
municated his purposes to no one. But if he 
have not greatly changed his mind since he 
wrote his report to Congress in December last, 
he is much more likely to adopt the latter 
method of disposing of his surplus than the 
former.” 


A CONSERVATIVE SIGN. ~~, 


Senator Sartssury, of Delaware, one of 
the most conspicuous Conservatives, recently 
said, at a meeting of the National Democratic 
Association in Washington, that he believed 
‘*that when JEFFERSON Davis left the Senate 
he was a better Union man than AsraHaM LIN- 
coLn.” Senator thinks that the war 
and emancipation and the rest of it are not much 
of a shower after all. He shakes his incredu- 
lous head, and is‘of the sage opinion that rain 
is not so wet as you might suppose. Gettys- 
burg, and Vicksburg, and Port Hudson, and 
the march to the sea, and the sinking of the 
Alabama, and the crowning mercy at Appomat- 
tox Court House, all distinctly thunder that 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN was a better Union man 
than JerreRson Davis, but Senator 
does not hear or see. He is persuaded that 
CoRNWALLIS received the surrender of the 
American armies, and that the republican pa- 
triot Georer III. incontinently hung up the 
arbitrary despot GzorGe WasHINGTON. He is 
quite sure that the Pore burned Martin Lr- 
THER, and that this isthe year of grace 1266. 

But, despite Senator SAULSBURY, it continues 
to be six hundred years later. The political 
theory upon which the rebellion rested has 
been as effectually settled as any theory can be. 
After four years of desperate struggle it is de- 
cided that the majority of the people of the 
United States will not tolerate the doctrine 


. upon which JErreRson Davis left the Senate, 


| 


| 


which was, that the States in the Union are ab- 
solute sovereign powers, and that the Union 
was a compact at will. And now Conserva- 
tism—the spirit that forever wrestles with the 
order of nature—true to its instincts, plants 
itself upon the very proposition that the coun- 
try has repudiated. By the appropriate lips 
of Senator Savtsspury Conservatism warns the 
people that if it should obtain power the Gov- 
ernment would be in the hands of those who 
hold that Jerrerson Davis in seceding was a 
better ‘Union man than ApRaAHAM in 
resisting secession. 


HOW AND WHEN SHALL WE 
EAT? 


DicEsTion is quite a compound process. The 
food is first cut and ground by the teeth, and at the 
same time there is poured forth into the mouth from 
the ducts of several pairs of glands a large quantity 
of saliva, which thoroughly moistens the food as 
it is being ground. When it passes into the stom- 
ach the gastric juice oozes from all the inner surface 
of that organ. To make this mingle effectually 
with the food the muscular fibres of the stomach, 
by alternate contraction and relaxation, keep up a 
constant motion during all the process of digestion, 
the oozing of the gastric juice all the while going 
on. Were it not for this churning of the mass of 
food it would remain quietly in the stomach as it 
was introduced, and the gastric juice could reach 
the interior portion of it only by working as a solv- 
ent from without inward toward the centre, which 
would at least be a slow process. 

There have been many speculations about the na- 
ture of the digestive process, and in relation to them 


the celebrated Hunter remarked playfully: *‘ To. 


account for digestion some have made the stomach 
a mill; some would have it to be a stewing-pot, 
and some a brewing trough; yet all the while one 
would have thought that it must have been very 
evident that the stomach was neither a mill, nor a 
stewing-pot, nor a brewing-trough, nor any thing 
but a stomach.” All that can be said is thi.t diges- 
tion is a chemical process, the mechanioa) agency 
spoken of being of service only in thoroughly mix- 
ing the gastric juice with the food. 

When the food has been sufficiently acted upon 
in the stomach it is passed forward into the small 
intestines, where the nutritious portion of it is ab- 
sorbed, and then is poured into the circulation to re- 
plenish the blood. 

The procees gone through with in the stomach is 
a regular one, requiring a certain average period 
for its completion; and then nature dictates that 
there should be a period of rest for the organ before 
the process be entered upon again. It is obvious, 
then, that no fresh matter should be introduced aft- 
er the mass of food has become in any good degree 
digested, for this would interfere with the regular- 
ity of the process. Eating between meals does harm 
in this way if it be done within two or three hours 
after a meal, and if done after this period has elapsed 
it does harm by depriving the stomach of the rest 
which it needs, But farther than this, eating ir- 
regularly between meals destroys those regular hab- 
its of the organ which are essential to its healthy 
condition, and renders impracticable the guidance 
of the natural sensations as to the amount which 
ought to be eaten. 

The ease with which food is digested depends 
much upon the thoroughness of mastication. If 
unmasticated lumps of food be swallowed the gas- 
tric juice is slow in penetrating them, and some 
portions of them may pass into the intestines undi- 
gested, and prove a source ot irritation; and there- 
fore of disease. In the hurried eating so commonly 
practiced by business men and students, that most 
excellently-contrived mill in the mouth is not suf- 
fered to perform any thing like its whole duty. 

While eating too fast is the common error there 
is sometimes too much time occupied in eating a 
meal. When courses are served very slowly, and 
there are many of them, the food taken in the lat- 
ter part of the time must interfere with the regu- 
larity of the process of digestion, to say nothing of 
the undue quantity which is apt to be eaten under 
such circumstances, 

It seems to be quite well settled by experience 
that three meals a day are required for the main- 
tenance of health. If more than these are taken 
too much is eaten, and the stomach does not have 
sufficient intervals of rest; and if less the intervals 
are sv long that there is some degree of exhaustion, 
which, though it may be slight, produces an inju- 
rious effect, and if repeated every day, it has in the 
progress of years a considerable aggregate of intlu- 
ence. Habit may indeed diminish the effect, but it 
can not wholly counteract it. 

Much has been said about exercising after e:t- 
ing, and the truth has been often overstated. The 
famous experiment with the two dogs is cited to 
show that exercise after eating interferes with the 
process of digestion. Observe just how much wus 
proved by the experiment. Two dogs were fed to 
the full, and while one was left to lie still, the oth- 
er was made to run about very briskly. In aw bour 
or two both dogs were killed, and it was found that 
the food was well digested in the dog that remained 
quiet, but not in the other. This proved simply 
that riolent exercise taken tmeditately after eatin: 
interferes with digestion. Other facts show tt 
light exercise rather promotes than impedes the 
process, and that even very strong exercise does not 
interfere with it if a short interval of rest be allow- 
ed, so that the process may be fairly commenced. 

The same is to some extent true of exercise of 
mind. It seems to be necessary that there should 
be some measure of concentration of energy in the 
stomach for the due performance of digestion, and 
any very decided exercise, bodily or mental, ten» 
to prevent this. In the dyspeptic even a slight 
amount of effort either of body or mind often suffices 
to do it. 

It is very commonly said that it is wrong to eat 


just before going to bed. Isthistrue? Cattle are , capture of J 


apt to go to sleep after eating fully. Dosh . 
digestion agree well in their case, and not s. .. 
case of man? In some seasons of the yea: ; 
farmer takes his heartiest meal at the close o' | 
labors of the day, ani soon retires. Is this a ! 
custom? Our opinion is that food may be take 
properly at a late hour, provided, first, that the in- 
dividual has not already eaten enough for the twen- 
ty-four hours, that he has done so heing true prob- 
ably in most cases; and provided, secondly, that h« 
is in such a state of health that digestion will not 
so act upon his nerves as to disturb his sleep, If it 
will thus act it is clear that he had better be dis- 
turbed when awake, forhe can bear the disturbance 
then with less of injury to his system. 


CATALOGUE OF THE MERCANTILE 
LIBRARY. 


THE catalogue of the Mercantile Library, just i-- 
sued by the catalogue committee of that institu- 
tion, isa model, It is admirably arranged, so that 
nobody can miss the book he wishes, if he knows 
either the author’s name or the subject of the book, 
and the classification is complete. It is pleasant 
to see so fair a sign of the prosperity of this vigor- 
ous association, which flourishes in perpetual youth 
because it is managed by an active and energetic 
bourd of young men. The late Librarian, Mr. 
GRANT, retired with the cordial respect of the 
friends of the Library; and his successor, A. W. 
GREEN, Esq., is a gentleman upon whose accession 
all of those friends will have reason to be delight- 
ed, for he is thoroughly competent to his position 
and peculiarly alive to the interests of the Mercan- 
tile Librarv. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
CONGRLSS, 
April 17: 

Ip the Senate, Mr. Grimes introduced a bill regulati 
the appointment of officers in the navv. It provides for 
Vice-Admiral, 11 Rear-Admirals, 25 Commodores, 5) Cap- 
tain-, Commanders, 105 Lieutenants, 160 Ensigns, and 
in other grades the number now allowed. 

In the House, the Army bill was taken up, the question 
being on the motion to strike out that part of the fourth 
section relating to the Veteran Reserve Corps. After a 
=e debate the amendment was rejected—yeas 30, nays 


April 18: 

In the Senate, the resolntion appropriating $127,785 for 
fulfilling certain treaties with Indian tribes was passed. 
April 19: 

In the Senate, a resolution was adopted, calling upon the 
President for whatever additional information he may have 
—e since his last report in relation to the Southera 

tates. 


April 2: 

The act amendatory of ap act in relation to the habeaa 
corpus was taken up and passed, 30 to 4. This bill grants 
indemnity to officers of the army for acts committed in 
aid of the suppression of the rebellion, and exempts them 
from liability to civil courts for such acts. 

In the House, the bill giving to Ishmael Day, of Balti- 
more County, Maryland, an annuity of $421 50, as a rec- 
ognition of his heroism in defending the national flag from 
Gilmore's rebel raiders, on the 12th of July, 1864, and for 
his — property on thas occasion, was passed—yeas 1/6, 
nays 


April 38: 

n the Senate, Mr. Conness offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, instruct the Committee on Commerce to 
inquire into the expediency of providing against the im- 
portation, transportation, sale, or man ure of nitro« 
glycerine in the United States. 

In the House, a report was received from the Judiciary 
Committee adverse to the proposition of the President to 
modify the teat oath. 


A NEW LICENSE LAW. 


An act has been passed by the New York State Legiz- 
lature and a 
from May 1, 1566, eatitled, An Act to Regulate the Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors within the Metropolitan Police 
— of the State of New York. Its provisions are aa 
ollow : 

1. The Commissioners of the Board of Health shail 
alone have the power to grant*licenses, the cost of the 
same to be determined by the Commissioners, and not to 
be under $30 each or over $250. These licenses are to be 
posted in a conspicuous place wherever the liquors are 
sold. 


or persons shall, within the said Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, exclusive of the County of Westchester, publicly 
keep or sell, give away or dispose of any strong or spirit- 
uous liquors, wines, ale, or beer, In quantities less than 
five gallons at a time, unless as he or they may be licensed, 
pursuant to the provisions 0° this act, snd may be permit. 


ted by it. 
$. These licenses shall authorize no sale of the liquor 


4. No liquors shall be sold to minors without the con- 
sent of their superiors, nor to any habitus! drunkard, nor 
to any person while. under the influence of liquory nor to 
any person againet the request of any wife, husband, pa- 
rent, or child. , 

5. Every person who shall violate any of the foregoing 
provisions of this act shall for each offene be gnilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction there“r shall be punish- 
ed with a fine of not less than $30, nor more than $100, 
or with impri-onment for not less than ten days nor more 
than thirty days, or by both euch fine and imprisonment, 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


A new batch of correspondence between Secretary Sew- 
ard and the Marquis de Montholon has been laid before 
Congress. The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
France is to withdraw her troops from Mexico within 
eighteen months. It is understood that the United States 
will not intervene in Mexican affairs, except as t 
an attempt made to establish a monarchy against the will 
of the Mexican people. Secretary Seward has instructed 
Mr. Motley, our Minister to Austria, to protest against the 
sending of Austrian troops to take the place of the French, 
‘It ie thought proper,” says Mr. Seward to Mr. Motley, 
‘‘ that you should state that in theevent of hostilities being 
carried on hereafter in Mexico by Austrian subjects under 
the coniinand or with the sanction of the Government of 
Vienna, the United States will feel themselves a‘. liberty 
to regard those hostilities as constituting a state:.{ war by 
Austria against the Republic of Mexico, and in ty oe to 
such war waged at this time and under existing cireum- 
stances, the United States could Rot engage to remain as 
silent or neutral epectators.” 

NEWS ITEMS, 


The Mercer*expeditivn has at last been heard from. 
After a pleasant voyage, diversified only by the usual in- 
cidentals of sea-sickness, the Continental reached Rio on 
the 1¢th of February. The friends of the young ladigs 


that they were all well and in good spirits. 

Ti list of the awards to the captors of the agsassius of 
Mr. Lincoln and the reward paid the arrest of Jeffer- 
zon Davis have been laid before the House of Representa- 
tives. Colomel L. Baker receives Lientenant 
Baker, $4'"'0; Boston Corbett, $4000; nt h- 
erty, $7500. Colonel Pritchard receives $10,000 for 

eflurwa Davia, 


roved by Governor Fenton, to take effect’ 


2. From and after the Ist day of May, 1866, no person 


specified on Sunday. J 


who have ventared on this expedition will be giad to learn 
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ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


THere are few public men in the country who 
have spoken so plainly, and whose political career 
has been so conspicuous, whose real position has yet 
lecn more misunderstood than that of Mr. Sre- 
rimxs. It was long the habit to rezard him as 5 
**nationa]” man as opposed to the school of State 
sovereignty; while the plain fact of his whole ca- 
reer is that, while Mr. Cansovn’s meas were 
not always approved by him, Mr. CatHoun’s theory 
of the Government has never had a more consistent 
and determined supporter. Viewing the two great 
historical parties of the ¢ as the Northern 
and the Southern, the Soutuern policy has ‘been 
steadily defended by him, and with » thousanti-fold 
more sagatity than by its noisier aud :.vie rhetor- 

people of anf of thie late 
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ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.—[Puorocraruen ny Bravy & Co., Wasurxatoy, D. C.} 


slave States had followed ALEXANDER H. Sre- 
PHENS rather than Ropenrt Toomes and BENJAMIN 
and Davis, the war would have been deferred, but 
the character of our Government would have come 
much nearer destruction. 

Mr. STEPHENS was born in Taliaferro county, 
Georgia, on the 11th of February, 1812. He studied 
law and came to the bar in 1834. In 1836 he was 
eleeted to the Lower House of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture, and in 1842 to the State Senate. In politics 
he was an ardent Whig, and in 1843 was elected to 
Congress, where he remained until 1859. In 1844 
he supported Hewry Cray for the Presidency, al- 
though he thought him too lukewarm upon the then 
great Southern measure of the annexation of Texas, 
and one of the first speethes Mr. Stepaexs made in 
Congress was in fdvor of that measure. He was 
one of the authtre of the resolutions for the 


~ 


tion, which was peculiarly Mr. CALHoUn’s measure, 
and intended by him to secure his election to the 
Presidency ; and as it was n at that time 
for the Southern policy to acknowledge the right of 
Congress to legislate upon Slavery in the Territories, 
the Missouri Compromise was distinctly recognized 
in Mr. Srepwens’s resolutions. In 1847 Mr. Sre- 
PHENS introduced resolutions upon the Mexican war 
which became the platform of the Whig party, and 
by committing it to the Southern policy finally de- 
stroyed that party. In 1850 Mr. Sreruens support- 
ed the compromises which included James M. Ma- 
80N’s foolish Fugitive Slave bill. In 1854, when the 
Southern policy required that Congress should no 
longer legislate upon Slavery in the Territories, Mr. 
Stepnens, as Chairman of the Territorial] Commit- 
tee in the House, was the chicf supporter of the re- 
peal of tis Compromise, He blew hot ot 


cold for South” as dceasion required. The 
Whig party disappeared. The Supreme Court de- 
clared the Southern policy to be Constitutional ; ar 
at the close of the 85th Congress, in 1859, Mr. Stt- 
PHENS declined to be longer a candidate. 

Upon his retirement he spoke, in June, 1659, 3t 
Augusta. He reviewed the movements 
of the twenty-three years—nearly a quarter of 3 
century—during which he had been fn political life, 
and declared that ‘‘ we’’—meaning ‘the South"— 
had gained the victory in every agitation. “ There 
is not now,” he said, ‘‘a spot of the public territory 
of the United States over which the national flac 
floats where slavery is excluded by law of Con- 
gress; and the highest tribunal of the land bas de- 
Tew, to grunt euch power Terra 
law, nor to t to a Tex 
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slavery can and will go to the extent of popula- 
tion.” He cautiously favored the acquisition of 
Cuba, and plainly but indirectly advised the re- 
opening of the slave-trade. As for the main ques- 
tion of Southern policy, that of slavery itself, he 
confessed that ‘‘the leading public men of the 


South, in our early history, were all against it.” ; 


But he said that it was a question ‘‘which they 
did not, and perhaps could not, thoroughly under- 
stand.” But the increasing lights of religion and 
science had now shown that not to sustain human 
slavery upon religious grounds was ‘‘ to reverse the 
decrees of the Almighty.” This great truth hav- 
ing been accepted by the American people, and sol- 
emnly proclaimed by the Supreme Court, Mr. Sre- 
piENs considered: that he might safely cease from 
his labors. The country would pow advance to a 
still more shining prosperity. But that no one 
should misapprehend his orthodoxy upon the one 
cardinal point of devotion to ‘‘ the South” he said 
that, as matters stood, he saw ‘‘no cause of danger 
either to the Union or Southern security in it. The 
former has always been with me, and ought to be 
with you, subordinate to the latter.” 

In the Presidential election of 1860 Mr. Sre- 
PHENS supported Mr. Doveias and Herscuet V. 
Jounson, because he was sure that the Southern 
policy would be safer under them than with the 
probable extravagance of BREcKINRIDGE and LANE. 
Upon the election of Mr. Liycoin he was openly 
opposed to secession for reasons which he stated in 
a speech before the Georgia Legislature at Milledge- 
ville on the 14th of November, 1860, in reply to an 
appeal of Mr. Toomas for secession on the previous 
evening. This speech was much quoted at the 
time in the Free States as an indication of Union 
feeling. But it was simply an argument against 
the policy of secession ; the right was never denied 
by Mr. Srermens. The truth is, that the Milledge- 
ville speech states simply the value to ‘‘ the South” 
of a Union which it controlled. . The election of Mr, 
Lixcotx, Mr. Srepuens said, did not remove Tt 
from Southern control. The Senate and the House 
were opposed to him. If the new President and 
his party should attempt to do any thing which 
Georgia cansidered to be unconstitutional, let her 
secede. He was first for his State, and then for his 
country, and he merely objected to secesaion as un- 
necessary so long as the Union remained as it then 
was, under Southern domination. This was Mr. 
Srepuens’s ‘‘ Union” speech upon the eve of the 
war. 

When, as probably he foresaw, the counsel of the 

_immediate secessionists prevailed, Mr, SrErHENs 
was at once elected Provisional Vice-President of the 
‘* Confederacy” for two reasons: first, to propitiate 
and secure the Geo party which agreed with him ; 
and second, because there was no doubt of his en- 
tire devotion to “‘the South” as against the coun- 
try. This was on the 9th of February, 1861. On 
the 21st of March he spoke at Savannah. He re- 
peated in almost the same words the philosophy of 
the speech at Augusta in 1859. He announced that 
the ‘‘ old Union” was based upon liberty and equal 
rights, whieh was “‘a sandy founflation.” But, he 
added, '‘ Our new. government is the first in the his- 
tory of.the world based upon this great physical, 
philosophical, and moral truth” that slavery is the 
“natural and moral condition”-of the African race. 
This is.‘*the corner-stone” of the new system. . Mr. 
SrePHENS neither concealed nor repudiated in this 
speech any of his well-known views.: It was en-' 
tirely harmonious with his whole career. 

During the war he was not conspicuous.. He 
seldom presidéd in the Richmond Senate, and he 
twice essayed to end hostilities by some kind of ne- 
gotiation. He probably did not change his opinion 
that the attempt at secession was a mistake, and 
events, of course, must only have confirmed his 
conviction. From May to October of last year Mr. 
STEPHENS was a state prisoner at Fort Warren. 
He was then released upon parole, and, returning to 

a, secured his election as United States Sen- 


ator. On the 22d of February, 1866, he made a 


speech to the Legislature recommending acqui- 
escence in the situation, and such legislation as 
would secure a chance to the freedmen. But still 
holding to the right of secession, he also believes 
that every State which has tried to secede and fail- 
ed is now entitled without delay or condition to re- 
sume the exercise of every other right in the Union 
—a doctrine which grows naturally out of the old 
Southern view of the government, and which we 
have considered in our editorial columns. 


(Entered to Act of Congress, in the Year 1865, 
by Harper & hers, in the Clerk's Offiee of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


INSIDE. 
A CHRONICLE OF SECESSION. 


By Georce F. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


**O nappy day!—O glorious and blessed day! 
—O day for us to celebrate with joyful hearts as 
long as we live here and throughout all eternity! 
No room for hesitation now. Many a time you 
have laughed at your humble speaker—said, 
‘Don’t be too fast, Brother Barker’—hah! was 
Inot right? From the first whisper of the great 
news I believed it all, every syllable. Shame 
upon you who held back, who wanted confirma- 
tion, as you call it. There was your sin. Men 
standing high like among us, too—like the lord 
on whose hand the king leaned that our text— 

ond Kings, seventh—speaks about. You 
wouldn’t believe me any more than they would 
the lepers when they came to tell of the invad- 
ing army fled. Like them, it is faith you need. 
ou may despise me, but you can’t take from 
me my faith. You hesitated. You said, Louis- 
Ville taken? May be so, Cincinnati captured ? 


BROTHER DARKER IN A TRAP. 


Perhaps; only there’s a good many people living 


Pin that town, railways to bring more, and the 


like. But Washington captured? you asked. 
Don’t know about that. You all believed about 
the second battle of Manassas which went be- 
fore all this glorious success; you hemmed and 
hawed about the rest. Only let me have the 
humble satisfaction of calling you all to witness 
this day that I believed it all from the first—sec-. 
ond victory of Manassas, capture simultaneously 
thereafter of Louisville, Cincinnati, Washington 
—yes, and of Philadelphia and New York City, 
too, which will soon follow. Is it because I be- 
lieve in our glorious Davis and Lee and Stone- 
wall Jacksom and our gallant army? Not one 


bit of it. « What I believe in is God. From the 


first I-have said, Brethren, here’s the only ground 
to stand on. ‘This whole war is a war for slav- 
ery. God teaches plainly in His Word slavery 
is a divine ordinance. . In all the world we are 
His peculiar people, being the only people on 
earth who believe in the.institution as such. 


An infidel North, an. infidel world against us, 


but God for us!:. You have trembled and said, 
‘Oh, the North is so populous,-so rich, so unit- 
ed, so determined—the North is so this, and the 
North is so that.’ All I said is this, Very good, 


if the North is all this and a millionfold more 


so, what do I care? The God of this Bible is 
for us. But the whole civilized world is against 
us. Who:cares if all the deyils in hell were 
too? If God be for us, who can be against us? 
I, ‘all the brethren in our denomination, almost 
every preacher of every denomination has said 
the same here at the South—if-you would only 
believe it when you hear it. There in that 


‘ninth verse—‘We do not well: this day is a 


day of good tidings; and we hold our peace ;’ 
what the lepers said to one another. As I said 
in taking that text, this being.a day of good tid- 
ings, I don’t intend to hold ‘my peace!” 

And Brother Barker.did not.‘ Itwas on Sun- 
day morning in his pulpit in Somerville, to his 
church crowded to its utmost capacity. . For a 
week the news he specifies has been pouring in, 
increasing in. magnitude and being more fully 
confirmed every mail. .Some rejoicings had tak- 
en place from its very first arrival; but last night 
the news was so entirely confirmed that even the 
most prudent Secessionist in Somerville aban- 
doned any doubt as to its authenticity. .Hur- 
rahing until hopeless hoarseness, bonfires, fire- 
arms from cannon down to the feeblest pistol, 
bells from the big bell of the Brick Church down 
to the weakest tea-bell in the hands of baby as- 
sisted to hold and shake it! Shaking of hands 
till exhaustion. _ Somerville has rejoiced before, 
but Somerville outdoes Somerville shis time. 
Very properly, the news being by far the most 
glorious ever received. 

Around Mr. Ferguson, sitting grimly aloft in 
his room, Somerville sweeps and roars like a 
maelstrom, all the county around sucked into 
the vortex of rejoicing. Like a hunted lion in 
his brushy lair, the Scotchman broods in defiant 
scorn behind his grizzly beard. His only care is 
to secure each and every dispatch or other print- 
ed fragment in relation to the news as it ap- 
pears, and before it can be whelmed in the tor- 
rent of later and fresher tidings, give it a per- 
manent place in his Scrap-book according to its 
exact date and sequence. It is a very Daniel 
Lambert of volumes. No easy matter to handle 
it now, as it lies on a table in the Scotchman’s 
room devoted expressly to it; and it is growing 
rapidly in these days. Mr. Ferguson has no 
children, not even a cat, and this is his pet. 
Mr. Ferguson has no visitors beyond Dr. War- 
ner, Guy Brooks before he left, Mr. Arthur, and 
one or two more; his business is destroyed for 
the present; the collection is at ance his only 
business and recreation, 

. Yes, on this Sunday morning, while Mr. Ar- 
thur is preaching the old, obsolete, utterly unin- 
teresting Gospel to quite a small congregation, 
both he and they none the brighter from a night 
from which sleep had been routed by the bells—. 
at the same hour Brother Barker actually out- 
does and altogether eclipses the Brother Barker 
of any previous occasion. No wonder. Is not 
the North now finally defeated? ‘The war is 
over, as Brother-Barker very justly reasons in his 
sermon. Washington being captured, there is 
no longer any Northern Government existing to 


fight. With tears in his eyes he confesses in 
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sermons, and in conversation which fills up all 
the space between sermons, to a feeling even of 
deepest pity for this misguided and infidel but 
now utterly wrecked and ruined people. As he 
refers to it in the pulpit he has broken down, 
has turned himself to one side to wipe his eyes 
and blow his nose. Friends must excuse him, 
he was born among that infatuated people who 
have so madly rushed upon their ruin; and so, 
with a hasty swallow or two and a twenty-fifth 
sip at the tumbler of water beside him, he tucks 
he wet handkerchief under the edge of his Bi- 

e. 

‘“‘T know your magnanimous souls, dear 
friends. Even in this hour of your final tri- 
umph you pity your fallen foe. In view of their 
awful overthrow we all feel to sorrow over them. 
It was an inscrutable Providente that caused 
me, no will of my own, to be born there. You 
will excuse—you know how wicked Jerusalem 
was, yet you know who wept over it!” 

Pardon the hand which records this, but shall 
not that fime be set down as it actually was? 

‘*T have heard from my earliest infancy many, 
very many sermons; in fact, in the enzlier por- 
tion of my existence I never heard any thing 
else,” Captain Simmons remarks to a group of 
friends in the grocery next day, ‘‘ but I never 
heard a more brilliant discourse—a more affect- 
ing oné, parts of it, in my life. My nature re- 
volts from a Yankee, even when a Secessionist, 
yet I must do Parson Barker justice to say that.”’ 

‘* Bear in your minds, friends, this one thing,” 
reiterates Brother Barker, speaking the almost 
unanimous sentiment of his denomination South 
at that hour. ‘* The success of our glorious Con- 
federacy, the destruction of the old United States 
and the infidel North is the doing of the Al- 


mighty. And why? Because he could not be 


a just God and act otherwise.” 

And it is a little singular that the sovereignty 
of God is the theme, far from the first or the last 
time, of Mr. Arthur’s sermon at the same hour, 
the grand doctrine, not the same inferences. 
Though he, too, is dreading this morning in se- 
cret lest the will of Heaven may be at last as 
Brother Barker interprets it—dreading it, re- 
buking himself for any pain at what Heaven de- 
crees, yet oh that acute, bitter, sickening dread! 
‘Not my will but Thine!” he repeats a thou- 
sand times, but oh that it would throb in his very 
heart as well as on his tongue! 

‘*You observe my condition, friends,” says 
Brother Barker, half an hour later in his dis- 
course. ‘* My bleeding lungs will not permit— 
I must close. Only I find on the desk a note 
making request that I will explain a little Scrip- 
ture before we part. With pleasure will I do so.” 
And that thin, sallow-faced fellow-creature—his 
lank hair combed back off his forehead and 
tucked behind his ears, the centre and soul for 
near two hours now of that crowded church, 


acs 


enjoys, as he leans forward over his cushion, 
note in hand, a degree of self-satisfaction intense 
béyond the ordinary allotment of the rest of us. 

“I find here,” he says, ‘‘some questions te 
answer. I have had‘no time to examine them. 
I trust my general knowledge of this blessed 
Book is sufficient. ‘First, What does prophecy 
mean by the stars of heaven?’ An easy ques 
tion to answer,” with a smile: ‘‘as I have often 
told you, by the stars of heaven is meant in 
prophecy governments, particularly the States 
which once composed this Union. ‘Second, 
Has prophecy a meaning when it speaks of a 
third part of the stars of heaven?’ Whoever 
wrote this note could hardly have attended the 
preaching of your most humble. I've explained 
it often in the Sunday-school.. The smallest 
child there could tell you the reference is to our 
Confederate States: thirty-three States at the 
time of Secession; eleven seceded States. Yes, 
if there be, as I’ve often explained, any thing 
certain, positively certain, in Scripture;” says 
the preacher, slowly, ‘‘it is that by a third part 
of the stars of heaven is meant these Confeder- 
ate States of America. Very good. ‘Third, 
When Scripture speaks of the great Red 
what is meant?’ Really, friends,” says Brot 
Barker, smiling, “these questions are too sim- 
ple; I’m wasting your time. _ By the Dragon is 
meant, of course, the Devil, the Adversary; Se- 
tan. He is called great because of his terrible 
power over men. He is called red—the great 
red Dragon—to show that he burns like fire with 
fury, and because he accomplishes his dreadful 
purposes against men very often by bloodshed 
and war. ‘A last question: Please say, then, 
what is meant by Revelation, twelfth —— 
third and fourth verses.’ Revelation, twe 
third—twelfth, third.” Brother Barker has his 
long forefinger on the place in ah instant, and 
reads, without a pause; ‘‘* And there a 
another wonder in heaven; and behold a great 
red dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, 
and seven crowns upon his heads.’ All this 
emblematic,” the preacher pauses here to say, 
** of the devil’s terrible power over men; but let 
us go on: ‘ And his tail drew the third part of. 
the — of heaven, and did cast them to the 
earth—’ ” 

Total silence in the vast audience. Then a 
perfectly distinct ‘‘ by George!” from the direc- 
tion in which Bob Withers is seated, with a tit- 
tering among the younger ion, first at Broth- 
er Barker’s aspect of sudden and total discom- 
fiture, swelling as the meaning of this most un- 
expected Scripture breaks upon them according 
to the explanation yet ringing in their ears! 
The whole congregation at last catch the joke, 
and join in. The thing comes upon it so sud- 
denly. The reaction of feeling also.. The sym- 
pathy of a crowd of lJaug likewise. 

_ Brother Barker has closed the Bible, very sal- 
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low indeed, and leans himself over the desk with 
deprecating hand for some time before he can 
make himself heard. 

‘+ Brethren,”” he begins, at last, in his most 
solemn tones, enemy hath done—" But 
the congregation has at this instant a fresh 
sense of the joke, and go off together in another 
peal of laughter. as audiences sometimes will, 
as much at Brother Barker himself, the victim, 
as at the sudden Scripture. 

‘‘ An enemy. ap enemy hath done this,”’ he 
kavs at last. Defore, in my humble labors 
in the cause of the South and the God of the 
South, an enemy attempted to wrest Scripture 
at church in somewhat the same way. I fore- 
saw then and told friends he wrested Scripture 
to his own destruction.’ You have all heard the 


.. fate, the just fate, of the traitor who did it-the 


double vengeance of God on him as a traitor 
both to his country and to his Bible. Like 
Uzzah, he laid his hand on the Ark of the Lord, 
and, like Uzzah, he perished for his sin.” 

Bat there is laughter breaking forth yet, here 
and there, among the most thoughtless. Brother 
Barker grows moré livid, his hair seems blacker, 
his eves like those ef a serpent, his head pro- 
jected nearer his audience, his long arm shak- 
ing a prophetic finger at them. 

‘*I have spoken of the fate of that miserable 
man’s body.” he adds: **but what of his im- 
mortal soul gone to the Judgment? I tell you, 
friends, disloyalty to the Confederacy is a sin 
against God, a great sin. He will damn a man 
for that as well as for any other sin. ‘The Powers 
that be are ordained of God; and it goes right 


on to add: Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
> power, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they 
; that resist shall receive to themselves—Damna- 


* 


tion 
# But it is impossible to describe the force and 
“zest with which the word passes the speaker's 
lips. 
‘‘As to the person who wrote this”—the 
reacher holds out the offensive note at arm’s- 
ength—‘‘let him look out for himself. He may 
be here this instant. I tell you, Sir, whoever 
you are, we have your handwrite. Youcan not 
escape. Has it come to this!” wails Brother 
Barker. ‘Is it possible there can exist among 
ms men so desperate! Men who can yet cling 
t» our vile foe, cling to it in the very hour that 
Jicaven has finally crushed it beneath its awful 
wrath! From whom,” gontinuges the speaker, 
after a pause, and with a lower leaning of his 
body to his audience, as he asks the question, in 
confidence, of them, ‘‘ did the writer of this get 
his Bible passages? The Concordance by which 
this note was got up belongs,” shaking the pa- 
per almost to pieces in his extended hand as he 
¢)eaks, *‘to a minister of the Gospel now living, 
this moment preaching, preaching without one 
prayer for the Confederacy, in Somerville!” 
And the speaker’s silence is more eloquent of 
meaning than any words could be. Not a grown 
person but says to himself—Mrs. Warner is not 

he only lady who whispers it to her neighbor 

hen—*‘‘ Parson Arthur.” 

IT will say this much more”—the preacher 
ué* worked himself by this time into a frenzy, 
th: projection,of his lean body, long arms, small 

d over the desk, with the hiss of his words 
:¢ embling him, even to Tim Lamum, who sits 
«.. one side of the pulpit, crowded there by the 
stress of the occasion, and has the preacher 
in profile, to an enraged serpent—‘‘this mo- 
mnt our brave boys, your own husbands, broth- 
ers, sons, lovers, friends are far away there, 
cuduring hunger, cold, intense toil for their 
country, lying in their heart’s gore, being this 
very instant butchered by a fiendish foe; pour- 
ing out from every vein their rich, warm, South- 
ern blood! And for what? Doing the Al- 
mighty’s work on their and His hellish foes. 
Yes, pursuing and slaughtering and burning 


>the Louisvilles and Cincinnatis and Washing- 


tens of your defeated tyrants as those other 
slavcholders and peculiar people of God did the 
(anaanites! Our dear boys are this.moment 
slaving such of our cruel foes as come in their 
reach: and here are we at home, the same foes 
right among us, people sitting deliberately, in- 
etltingly down to write such a paper as this”—a 
deadly shake to it—‘* while we are exulting in 
our great victories, Men right at our firesides! 
Adders doubting /the news on the very hearth- 
stoncs which warm them. I tell you what, 
friends and fellow-citizens”—and the preacher, 
lower down over his desk, two-thirds of his body 
toward his breathless congregation, suits eyes 
and lips, long arms and convulsive hands, face 
livid and teeth set, to the words—‘‘ you should 
this hour seize the wretches and crush them Ake 
vipers under your feet!” and the stamp with 
which he dashes his:heel upon their shattered 
heads thrills every heart. 

But not without the conscious uprising in his 
own bosom, ay, and in the bosom of every 
Christian man there, of a something adverse to 
all this, not without that, no not without that! 

Only haman nature, and that nature yours, 
dear reader, as well as his. Our common na- 
ture: in this instance dizzied in and by the 
raging of such a whirlwind as never befalls twice 
acentury. Let Ilim decide the degree of guilt 
who only can. 

Reaction, however, being thus established, 
Brother Barker draws himself back again into 
the pulpit and takes up his well-worn hymn- 
book, 

‘Sixty-eight Psalm, first part, long measure: 
* Let God arise in all his might 
And put the troops of hell to flight.’ 


Brethren, please sing.” 

Yes, the case of Mr. Arthur grows a more 
painful one every day. Many of his members, 
once his warmest friends, cease to atteud church; 
even tho-2 whem he knows most cordially to ap- 


prove his course are very rare indeed in their 


attendance there, exceedingly shy of being seen 
conversing with him, even for an instant, on the 
street. So many whom he once knew pass him 
on the streets, refusing to speak to him, that he 
now takes the initiative in that matter, and nev- 
er himself first salutes any one of whose friendly 
feeling he entertains the least doubt. The very 
children are, in more instances than one, prompt- 
ed to call after him as he passes along. The 
week after Brother Barker’s sermon Mrs. War- 
ner’s little son salutes him as ‘‘ A black-hearted 
Abolitionist.” It is on record that the same 
child receives, for the first time iu many months, 
an exceedingly severe chastisement from Dr. 
Warner, followed by a much more severe scourg- 
ing of the Doctor himself by the tongue of his 
wife; but who dare raise the sacred veil of their 
family privacy to explain matters ? 

In fact, Mr. Arthur’s apprehension of the ex- 
act standing of a leper in Hebrew society is 
clearer than it ever was before, with all his read- 
ing. But let only truth be told; with all his 
bitter unpopularity in the community he enjoys 
a sweeter, more solid peace than ever before. 

“Tt reminds me of the story of the prisoner 
whose dungeon was curiously constructed to 
contract around him every day,” he says to Mr. 
Ferguson, who has just read aloud from his 


_ portly scrap-book a furious onslaught upon ‘‘the 


miscreant ministers yet lingering among us who 
refuse to pray for the Confederacy,” from the 
last Somerville Star. 

‘‘They do their utmost to drive vou away. 
Only go, and they will publish you as having 
deserted to the Federals, being a hypocrite and 
a spy all the time you were here,’’ added the 
Scotchman, upon whom quite a change has 
passed, by-the-by. Rough, cross, an old bach- 
elor, and a tough Scot, since Guy Brooks has 
gone—‘‘ fled in a base and cowardly manner to 
our dastardly foes,’ as the Star had it—Mr. 
Ferguson, whose regard for Mr. Arthur has, 
since Secession, steadily increased, is now, to 
him at least, more gentle than he was ever known 
to be to man before. There is the spirit of John 
Knox in Mr. Arthur which he can not resist. 

‘Yes, if you were to go you would leave an 
odor behind you proving you to have been all 
along the vilest of wolves in sheep's clothing 
just as the smell of brimstone proves a departed 
visitant to have been the devil.” So he com- 
forts his friend. 

Heretofore he scarcely ever visited any one. 
The truth is, he was afraid to leave his collec- 
tion. Now he lugs and crowds that ponderous 
volume into the iron safe in which he keeps his 
land-titles and money, and frequently visits Mr. 
Arthur in the study of the latter. If busy when 
his friend enters the minister merely returns the 
dry Good-morning, and waves the Scotchman 
to a chair till he gets through. Often Mr. Fer- 
guson mounts his horse, a scrubby, obstinate 
hack, the very counterpart of his owner, and 
visits his friend out at Mrs. Sorel’s. He has 
even been known to pat Robby, when out there, 
on the head-—the first time he has touched a 
child for many, many years. True, the conver- 
sation is upon the one topic until Mr. Arthur 
wearies of it, yet he canine a pleasure in 
having his grim and taciturn friend with him. 
It is somehow like the having a rocky barrier 
for thé time between him and the‘roar and dash 
of the ocean—for, very broad, deep, dark, and 
clamorous is the phase of Secession just now. 

‘‘T know dozens of cases in which they have 
made preachers take the oath even though they’ 
furloughed them to preach; resign this morn- 
ing, and before night Simmons and Tim Lam- 
um will be after vou,” says Mr. Ferguson, per- 
petually. 

“None of the interest in religious matters 
among even the best of our people, which I count- 
ed on to make up for other things,” moans Mr. 
Arthur. ‘*The Union men flying the coun- 
try or giving up all heart, despairing of the pur- 
pose or the power of the General Government. 
So many who abhorred Secession have gone into 
it from a deeper hatred still of Abolition. But 
oh, this spiritual apathy !"’ 

‘*Quite a contrast to the fervent praying, 
preaching, singing, crowding, at that fellow Bark- 
er’'s Sunday services and weckly prayer-mect- 
ings!” says his friend. ‘‘But the inspiration 
of all that is purely the Contederacy. It lives 
with it, will die with it.” 

‘“*They ignore, for the present, every Gospel 
doctrine, so far as urging it is concerned, I fear.” 
replie@ Mr. Arthur. ‘‘ God is feared principally 
as the One who may help the Federals; _ believed 
in, and invoked, and clung to, mainly as the One 
who must and shall help the Confederates. It 
does seem as if their chief affection for the very 
Saviour now is, because he sanctioned, or, at 
least, did not expressly condemn, slavery. At 
heart the truly pious are better than all this, 
but this is the outer seeming. And I, perhaps, 
am as fanatical—only the other way.” 

** The Almighty,” puts in the Scotchman. rev- 
erently, ‘‘issimply witholding his gracious Spirit 
for the present, leaving men, for the time, to 
their own wa There is now a lull in that 
Divine wind which bloweth as it listeth.” 

** And, the analogy of Natare, will it prove 
true here?” says the minister, eagerly, ‘‘ the 
strong blowing which seamen know always to 
follow a calm.” 

“When His other instrumentalities have got 
slavery out of the way. Even that man Barker 
has some blind idea toward the truth. Before 
this last ridiculous news, they tell me, he had a 
vast deal to say about some Jonah or other be- 
ing under deck of the Ship of State—some wedge 
of gold and Babylonish garment beinz hidden 
somewhere in camp which prevented success.” 
~~-{‘I fear he refers to the Union men still left 


‘hung in the land—not to the institution ; but 


who can tell? How often I wish I could catch 
a glimpse of some men’s hearts ! “Alas, I do not 


don’t want to speak of myself; but I do feel as 
if I was actually in jail—my feet in the stocks.” 

“And midnight upon you; then do as Paul 
and Silas did, in like case: pray and sing praises 
toGod. The earthquake will come in due time,” 
is the consolation of the Scotchman. 

‘‘ But. so many really good men have gone 
into this thing—men who hated it at first as 
much as myself! Some from the influence of 
others, especially their wives or sons; some be- 
cause money is to be made in it: some from de- 
spair of the success of the Federai isovernment ; 
some because they are led to regard Heaten as 
being. at last, by its favor, on the side of the 
South. What pains me most is, that ministers, 
ministers of our own denomination—men older, 
wiser, more devoted than I—men superior to me 
in every sense, should be so thoroughly persuad- 
ed and zealous for the Confederacy.” 
Arthur’s head as he walks his study, wherein 
this conversation takes place, sinks upon his 
bosom in deep and painful thought. 

The Scotchman sits at the table, apparently 
turning over the leaves of a Ridgeley's “‘ Body 
of Divinity” in search of something. Really he 
is far away in Scotland, standing beside a grave 
wherein he saw laid, years on years ago, a fair 
young form, whose blue eyes and flaxen locks 
are parts of his memory forever. The plumed 
Hamlet, the white-bearded Lear, the swarthy 
Othello you see upon the stage are not the only 
heroes of drama. This grizzly old Scot was not 
driven apart from men and so deep within him- 
self, more a hermit than if fled to desert and 
eave, without his tragedy too. 

What divine finger touches his heart this morn- 
ing? . Astonished that he had never thought of 
it before, a new purpose, as his eye rests upon 
his friend, suddenly blossoms upon him, like the 
almond bud upon Aaron's dead rod. A new 
purpose! And like the arrival of the time for 
the putting forth of buds, it brings a spring and 
& joy with it even to the wintry old Scot. A 
purpose, and a substantial one, too, as we shall 
yet see. 

It strikes him—the change in this once en- 
thusiastic young divine, who came to Somerville 
to accomplish wonders—that is long ago now. 
» The long gallops before breakfast, perhaps. Say 
it is the plunges the year around into the cold 
«pool. Maybe it is because, in intervals of study, 

Mr. Arthur toils in Mrs. Sorel’s garden so with 
hoe and spade. Because, once too reliant on 
others, circumstances in these days have thrown 
him altogether on himself, perhaps, And it may 
be for the reason that he has been swimming 
very long now against a current broad and deep. 
All the providences of Heaven, from without and 
from within, have wrought together to make 
him, bodily, mentally, spiritually, a thousand 
times the man he once was. ~Men will turn to 
look upon him as he passes them hereafter, say- 
ing to themselves, ‘‘ There is one who has had a 
history.” Ay, and one, please God, who has a 
history before him also. 

The Scotchman removes a tumbler of fresh 
flowers from off an old volume of Shakspeare on 
the table; and with the sight and smell of the 
flowers is mingled a fair face he sees at Sunday- 
school and church. Yes, yes, if God will, there 
shall be a story, yet unlived, as pleasant as any 
Winter’s Tale or As you Like It in old Shaks- 
peare or out of it: a story of love through years 
of trial, and, at last, union just the sweeter and 
more perfect for all that. Not that Mr. Fergu- 
son is perfectly confident; he knows too much 
of this sorrowful world for that. If it is in my 
power, he says. 

But Mr. Arthur is thinking as he walks of 
that last visit good Mr. Ellis-made him the Satur- 
day before Mr. Ellis’s last appearance at church. 

do not ask you to take an. active part,”’ 
Mr. Ellis had closed a long entreaty with his 
pastor by saying. ‘I confess there is much in 
Mr. Barker’s temper and manner which I can 
not approve. But people tell me every day that 
you wish the defeat of the Confederacy, the suc- 
cess of the Federals. Assure me this is not so. 
This is all 1 ask.” 

Mr. Ellis had been urging the waning influ- 
ence and usefulness of his pastor with tears in 
his eyes; most sincerely is he attached to his 
pastor and to his church. If he possibly could 
he would cling to both. 

‘* Being born at the South, it is impossible for 
me, as for you, to desire any thing other than 
what is for the welfare of the South. As to the 
rest, I can only say, God's will in regard to the 
South be done. He knows what is best for the 
South; let us leave it to Him.” 

And Mr. Ellis can by no means be satisfied 
with that. If Mr. Arthur could only have told 
him that he can not regard either Secession or 
wig as things for which Heaven is likely to 

ght. 

Dark days these for Mr. Ellis. True, the Con- 
federacy has been most wonderfully victorious of 
late ; its ultimate success is a certainty, of course. 
But then Henry is off in camp, terribly exposed 
body and soul. The demoralization even among 
Christian men is frightful. And Mr. Ellis, his 
expenses becoming heavier every day, is making 
nothing there in his empty store. Strange to 
say, there is a love of property developing in Mr. 
Ellis's bosom which surprises men—an altogeth- 
er peculiar love. The new emotion surprised 
himself at first; but he is past that now. In 
fact, Mr. Ellis is becoming known as, of all Se- 
cc ssionists in Somerville, that one whose feelings 
are most involved in it.. He is nervous, sensi- 
tive, quick to take offense, petulant exceedingly 
when bad news is coming. Far from as liberal, 
however, toward the object as he was at first. 

He has been so drained, you see, and donbly 
drained by its perpetual appeals. 

‘*Who knows, Mr. Ferguson,” says Mr. Ar- 
thur at last, “but Providence may permit the 
Confederacy to be established—a Christian na- 


even know my own!” says Mr. Arthur. ‘I 


And Mr. 


‘tion of slaveholders, off bv itself from ai) inter- | sulted. 


meddling—to show what Christianity within jt 
can effect on slaves? The world may thus get 
a new idea of the power of religion; and the 
slaves may thus be in an admirable training for 
freedom, if such they are to have at some future . 
period. 

** Visionary!” growls the Scotchman. ‘God 
works according to laws inherent in the nature 
of things. We have no Scripture warrant to 
calculate upon miracles in our case; and this 
requires a double miracle. Only by a supernat- 
ural restraint would the world be held back fr: m 
such intermeddling. Only by a miraculous in- 
crease of the Christianity at the South will own. 
ers do more for and with their slaves than here. 
tofore. Did they not know that marriage is an 
ordinance, the relation of parent and child is an 
ordinance of God, even if slavery is, as well as 
slavery? Did they assert those ordinances for 
the slave? They have had the opportunity; it is 
gone from them forever. Christianity? It de- 
mands the observance of the parental and mari- 
tal relation in the case of every disciple, white 
and black, and that is utterly inconsistent with 
the very existence of slavery. Let a Christian 
owner try any improvement upon the culture of 
his slaves; like a dog with a tin kettle tied to 
his tail he would be run out of the country, with 
Abolitionist! fastened to him in no time.” 

“Well, then,’ says his theorizing friend, 
‘‘Heaven may permit the Confederacy to gain 
its independence, to set up for itself, isolated 
from all the world, as a nation peculiar in thix— 
that it claims to be Christian, yet on the basis 
of slavery. The Ruler of all may permit this 
that said nation may work out its own ruin apart 
froffi' all the world by the law of self-destruction 
inherent in every wrong thing; or thaf, as a dis- 
tinctively slave yet nominally Christian nation, 
it may be the object of His swift and direct 
vengeance.” 

prefer,” grumbles Mr. Ferguson, ‘‘ to take 
a plainer, more ccmmon-sense view. By Seces- 
sion the South is at arm’s-length from the Na- 
tional Government, and Heaven is giving that 
Governtfient both will and power to scourge the 
South out of Secession and slavery, and back 
into civilization, Christianity, the Union, and 
the nineteenth century. That is the way Prov- 
idence has worked from creation till now—by 
means.” 

But Mr. Arthur’s attention is rambling. He 
has lived all his life at the South; and as he 
walks up and down there come up into his mind 
the many instances of oppression, cruelty, cor- 
ruption, awfal sin, which have passed under his 
own eye in connection with, and the direct and, 
as human nature is constituted, the necessary 
fruits of just such an institation. How many, 
many there are! Were he outside the South he 
would not mention one of them to a soul. He 
would not narrate a single instance of them all 
cven to Mr. Ferguson. He almost blamed him- 
self for recalling them to memory. He an Abo- 
litionist, even in thought! Perhaps ten years 
hence people even at the South will hardly ap- 
preciate the horror with which such a man as he 
shrank then from the thought. He ventures now 
only this far: 

‘*People say I am not sound, Mr. Feryuson. 
They are right in a sense. I am very much 
apart from them. If I could only stand up and 
speak! [am no truc Southern man, they say. 
As if the believing in and urging on the men 
and the things which have destroyed, are de- 
stroying, my own native soil, as I /now they are, 
constitutes that! And here I am gagged, tied 
hand and foot, not permitted to do or say one 
thing for my country, dearer to me now than 
ever. Make a gesture even to save it, and I die. 
Running daily peril of death for even thinking 
and feeling—” 

‘* Patience, man!” interrupts his cooler friend. 
“You can at least preach the Gospel.” 

**Not all of it. Not the many parts of it bear- 
ing directly on the times. No Sunday passes 
that there are not those at church expressly to 
see if there is a syllable in sermon or prayer 
upon which they can lay hold. More than once 
I have had persons throw themselves, as if casu- 
ally, in my way, who spoke in denunciation of 
slavery and Secession expressly to trap me. But 
if it was not for this spiritual apathy into which 
we have all fallen! I pray, I strive, I can not 
move it even though as with the finger of an in- 
fant. Ican not even grapple with it in my own 
bosom. Powerless, absolutely powerless!” and 
he falls into a chair and covers his face with his 
hands. 

‘*Only mortified pride,” says the Scotchman, 
with the promptitude of a surgeon. ‘Heaven 
would use you iféit needed you. Who knows? 
You may be in training for future usefulness. 
And then you may not be: only an atom, any 
way! When you have learned your own entire 
feebleness you may lean upon Heaven enough 
for it to use you in the future.” 

‘*T feel at times as if there is no future," re- 
joins Mr. Arthur, after a silence. ‘That is, as ° 
if I had reached the end of my career. No , 
country left me. The very Church of God pow- 
erless, or worked as the most powerful of all cn- 
gines to delude and destroy the South. I will 
tell yon what is about all my consolation just 
now”—drawing a Concordance toward him as 
he sits at the table. 

The Scotchman patiently listening, the young 
theologian proceeds, with alacrity and increasing 
cheerfulness as he makes his points more and 
more past all doubt from Scripture, to prove con- 
clusively that the world will end, in all proba- 
bility, in a year or so. He rapidly explains from 
Daniel and Revelation the twelve hundred and 
sixty years; no doubt on that point. Now f | 
the exact date from which this period is to ds" 
Scott, Henry, Dr. Cummings, Gibbon—Milma: 
savs differently, but isn’t to be trusted—dozens 
of hooks are torn down from the shelves and con- 
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ory universal bishop in 606 a.p. ‘Can you show 
me on what ground we are to doubt it?” asks 
Mr. Arthur, eagerly. ‘*Now add 606—please 
do it yourself on that slip of paper—to the twelve 
hundred and sixty.” ‘ 

‘«For the year in which the world is to end? 

I can calculate without ciphering,” says the 
grizzled Scotchman, with amusement under his 
beard. ‘* Exactly eighteen hundred and sixty- 
61x." 
‘*But really and in good earnest,” pleads his 
friend, as if fora gift. ‘* You know I never in- 
dulye in idle speculations in private or in pub- 
lic; but it really does look as if it may be the 
year of the end of all. God in mercy grant it!” 
All stuff, man!” says the callous Scotchman, 
rising from his seat with a yawn. ‘* You would 
not say so if you had heard to-day of the final 
success of the Federals, not even if you had 
heard of any great victory on their part. Non- 
sense, man! Of that day and that hour—you 
remember.” And Mr. Ferguson, conscious of 
the flowers on the table, the fair face he sees at 
Sunday-school, and the youth and energy of his 
friend, of his own new purpose too, says, em- 
phatically, ‘‘ For one, J hope not. 

‘** Besides,” adds the Scot, in his own room, 
half an hour later, and with his collection open 
on its table before him, ‘it would be the great- 
est pity,” passing his hand lovingly over the 
pasted pages, ‘‘the greatest pity in the world 
for such a collection as this to be burned up in- 
complete, even if it is by a world on fire!” and 
thereupon Mr. Ferguson falls into meditation as 
to what kind of binding will be good enough for 
said collection; and which of the Edinburgh 
public libraries most worthy of it at his death— 
all when the Confederacy is exploded. ‘*My 
only fear is it will not last long enough!” he 
adds. 


TWENTY-FIVE DARK HOURS. 


I’m what we calls a ganger, and have so many 
men under me when we're making a new line o° 
rail. I passed best part o’ my time in the country ; 
but L have worked on the lines in France and 
Spain; but what I’m about to tell you happened in 
Joniton, where we'd sunk a shaft right down, and 
ther was tumeling forrards and backards—the 
shait being to get rid of your stuff, and sometimes 
for a steam-engine to be pumping up the water. It’s 
rither dangerous work, and a many men gets hurt; 
but then a great deal of it’s through carelessness, 
for lots of our fellows seems as though the whole o’ 
th-ir brains is in their backs and arms, where they’re 
precious strong, and nowheres else; but I'd got so 
used to it that in cutting or tunnel it was all the 
same to me, and now I was busy supering the men 
digging, and sometimes bricklaying a bit, so that I 
thought werry little about danger when I'd seen as 
all the shores and props was well in their places. 

It was just at the end o’ the dinner-hour one day, 
and I was gone down the shaft to have a good look 
round before work begun again, and I'd got my 
right-hand man, Sam Carberry, with me. It was 
a new shaft, about thirty foot deep, with ladders to 
go down, and a windlass and baskets for bringing 
up stuff and letting down bricks and mortar. 

We hadn't tunneled more than p'r’aps some ten 
or a dozen foot each way, 80 a8 you may suppose it 
was werry fresh—green, as we calls it; and I waen’t 
quite satisfied about the shoring up, and so on, for 
you know fellows do get so precious careless when 
once thev've got used to danger; and as for some of 
our big navvies, why they’re jest like a set o’ babies, 
and for every thing else but their regular work 
they're quite as heJpless. Tell ’em to fill a lorry, 
er skid a wheel, or wheel a barrer, they'll do it like 
emoke; but as to taking care o’ themselves—but 
there, I needn't say no more about that—just look 
at the great, good-tempered, lolloping fellows! A 
man can't have it all ways; and if he’s got it all in 
bone and muscle, Why ’tain't to be expected as he’s 
going to have all the brains too. 

*“* That's giving a bit there, Sam,” I says, a-point- 
ing to one part o’ the shaft where the earth was 
a-bulging and looked loose. ‘*That ain’t safe. 
7 here'll be a barrer full o’ stuff a-top o’ somebody's 
Lad afore the arternoon's over. That's the rain— 
thatis. Take vour mell and knock out that lower 
shore, and we'll put it a couple o’ foot higher wp, 
Mind how you does it!” Sam nods his head, for he 
was a chap as never spoke if he could help it, and 
then he gets up, while I takes a look or two at the 
brickwork, so as not to be done by the men, nor yet 
dropped on by the foreman. Then I hears Sam 
banging away at the bit o’ scaffold-pole, and direct- 
Iv after it comes down with a hollow sound; and 
then there was a rattling o’ loose gravelly earth as 
I peeps out, and then feels as though my heart was 
in my mouth, for I shouts out: ‘* That’s the wrong 
one!” But in an instant Sam dropped to the bot- 
tom, and as he did so it seemed as though some one 
drew a curtain over the hole, and then I felt a tre- 
“merdous blow on the chest, and was driven back- 
ward aii dashed up against the wood scaffolding in 
the tunnel, and I suppose I was stunned, for I knew 
@ot!ing more for a bit. Then it seemed as though 
I was being called, and I sorter woke up; but every 
thing was dark as pitch and silent as death, and, 
f{ ‘ling heavy and misty and stupid, I shut my eyes 
a;~tin, and felt as if going to sleep, for there didn’t 
t oto be any thing the matter to me. It was as 

oth something had shut up thought and sense in 
i dark, and not a wink of light could get in. But 

{ was in a sort of dreainy, comfortable state, 

lay there pe. .ctly still till a groaning noise 

1 me, when thought came back with a blinding 

. and so sharp was that flash that my brain 

| scorched, for I knew that I was buried alive. 

- & few minutes I stood where I first rose up in 
i‘-stooping position, with my head and shoul- 
iouching the poles and boards above me; but 

a iresh groan made me begin to feel about in the 
darkness, and try to find out where I was, and how 
much room I had to move in. But that was soon 
done, for at the bottom there was about a yard space, 
and as far up as I could reach it seemed a couple of 
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yards, while the other way there was the width of 
the tunnel. I dared not move much, though, for 
the earth and broken brickwork kept rolling and 
crumbling in, so that every moment the space grew 
less, and a cold sweat came out all over my face, as 
I thought that I should soon be crushed and covered 
completely up. Just then, however, another groan 
sounded close by me, and for the first time I remem- 
bered Sam Carberry, and began feeling about in the 
direction from whence the sound came. 

Bricks, bits o’ stone, crumbling gravel, the up- 
rights and cross-pieces and bits of board all in splin- 
ters, and snapped in two and three pieces, with their 
ragged ends sticking out of the gravel. But I could 
feel nothing of Sam, and I sat down at last, panting 
as though I had been running, and there was the 
big drops a-rolling off me, while I drew every breath 
that heavy that I grew wild with horror and fear ; 
for it seemed as though I shouldn’t be able to breathe 
much longer, and then I must be stifled. It was 
awful, the thoughts of all that; and had such an 
effect on me, that I dashed about like a bird in a 
cage—now here, now there—in mad efforts and 
struggles to get out. I cried, “Help, help!” and 
swore and tore abont, jumping up and plunging my 
hands into the earth ; till at last, panting, and bleed- 
ing, and helpless, I lay upon the gravel crying like 
a child. 

Ah! That did me good, and seemed to clear my 
thoughts, and make me mad with myself to think I 
had been wasting my strength so for nothing, when 
perhaps [I might have been doing something toward 
making my escape; and while I was thinking like 
this, all at once I started, for there was a groan again 
close to my head; then, after feeling about a bit, I 
got my hand upon a bit of broken board, when I felt 
a groan again, and then, after searching about, found 
that underneath the board was a face which, by 
scratching away the earth, I could touch, and feel 
to be warm. 

The first thing I did was to start up and strike 
my head violently against a crose-piece, so that I 
was half stunned; and then I began to feel about 
for a shovel till I got hold of a handle, and found 
that the rest was so tightly bedded in the soil, that 
I must have been a good hour grubbing it out with 
my fingers. But I kept leaving off to go and speak 
to the face, which I knew must be that of Sam Car- 
berry; and though, poor fellow, it did him no good, 
he being quite insensible, yet it did me good, for 
there was company—I was not alone—and alter 
leaving off that way now and then, I worked again 
like a good ‘un till the shovel was at liberty; for 
while I was hard at work I had no time to think 
about any thing else. 

An‘ now, though I could feel that poor Sam was 
breathing, he didn’t groan; and | began with th 
shovel to try and set his face more at liberty; but 
at the first trial I threw down the tool with a horri- 
ble cry, as the loose gravel came rattling down, and 
in another minute the poor fellow’s face would have 
been completely covered if I had not thrust myself 
against the earth and kept it back. 

If I could only have kept from thinking I would 
not have cared; but now that I was forced to keep 
still and hold up the earth, the thoughts would keep 
coming thick and fast, and mixed up with them all 
were coffins—black cloth coffins with white nails. 
black coffins with black nails; elm coffins: work- 
house shells; and inside every one of '’em [ could 
see myself lying stiff and cold. There was one 
light-grained elm, which looked sometimes qui'e like 
a little speck right off in the distance, and then 
came gradually closer, and closer, and closer, till it 
seemed as though the next moment it would crysh 
me, or drive me into the earth where I was crouch- 
ing; then it would gradually go back further and 
further till it was quite a speck again. Then there 
were processions 0’ peopl: in black, constantly crowd- 
ing by. 

Now and then there was a nvise of a stone falling 
or a little bit of rolling earth, else all was as still 
and silent as if there wasn’t such a thing as hearing. 
It was so still that the quictness was horrible, and I 
began to talk ont loud for the sake of having some- 
thing to hear; and then I listened again, hoping to 
hear the sounds of pick and spade, for I knew they 
would be trying to dig us out, alive or dead. 

“ That'll be it,” I says out aloud; “they'll dig. 
and dig, and dig till they gets to us; but then 
they’ve got all the stuff to get up the shaft, ani 
shore up again as they goes, and I shall be gone 
long before they gets to me!” 

Then the horror of death came again, and I leaped 
up and beat myself about till I was drenched with 
blood and sweat, and then I lay still again, with 
my heart throbbing and beating, and, try what I 
would, I couldn’t get enough breath. I tried to 
reach the face of my poor mate, and I found it still 
warm, and that the earth had not settled over it. 
It was company to be able to touch it so long as he 
was alive; but I thought about what must come, 
and then shivered as I felt that I should scrape the 
loose gravel over it, and creep to the far end of the 
narrow hole. And now I began, for the first time, 
to think about home, and my two girls, and their 
mother; and there was no comfort there, for I be- 
gan to wonder what was to become of them when I 
was gone. Quietly as could be I calculated what 
my funeral would cest the Odd Fellows, andsthen 
alout the allowance there'd be for my people out o’ 
the Widow and Orphan’s Fund, and then I thought 
how things might have been worse than they was. 
At lact of all, T feels quict and patient like, and, for 
the rst time since ['d been buried, I was down on 
my knees with my face in my hands. 

I don’t know how long I stopped like that, when 
all at once I fancied I heard a voice speaking, and 
I started up; but it sounded no more, and.as I sat 
liste:ing | could see again all sorts of things cow- 
ing and sroing. Now it was coffins; now strange- 
lookin beasts and things without any particular 
shap>; and as they moved. and coiled, and ro!'ed 
forward, Tk >: feeling as though they must touch 
me; | t no. they glided off again, and at last, to 
keep from ‘liking, I stripped off coat and waist- 
coat. andl. ~roping about till I got hold of the shov- 
el, I cried out, ‘*God help me!” and began to try 
and dig a way out. . 


‘Every man for himself!” I half roared, and the 
curious, sti‘!-d sound of my voice frightened me; 
but I work :! on till I had thrown back a few spade- 
fuls, when | found that I had put it off too long, 
and that | -ould do nothing but sink down, pant- 
ing for air. I couldn't keep off the idea that some- 
thing was pressing down upon me and trying to 
force out my breath; at last this idea got to be so 
strong that I kept thrusting out my hands and try- 
ing to push the something away. I don't know 
how time went, but at last I was lying, worn out 
and helpless, upon the ground, feebly trying to 
grub or burrow a way out with my fingers. 

All at once I remembered poor Sam, and after a 
good deal of groping about I found the board again, 
and laid my hand upon his face, but only to snatch 
it away with a chill running through me, for it 
was as cold as ice. Then I tried to touch his 
breast, but soon gave up; for, with the exception 
of his face, he was completely bedded in the earth, . 
while the board had only saved him at the first 
mornent from instantaneous death. 

I crept as far off as I could; for now it seemed 
that death was very, very near me, and that my 
own time must be pretty well run out. 

I won't tell you how weak I was again, and how 
all my past actions came trooping past me. There 


-they all were, from boyhood till the present; and 4 


I couldn’t help groaning as I saw how precious lit- 
tle good there was in them—just here and there a 
bright spark among.all the blackness. At last I 
began to think it was all over, for a heavy, stupid 
faintness came over me, and I battled against it 
with all my might; but it was like—to me, there, 
in that darkness—like a great bird coming nearer 
and nearer with heavy shadowy wings; and as I 
tried to drive it off it went back, but only to come 
again, till at last the place seemed to fade away ; 
for after groping round and round the place such a 
many times I seemed to see and know every bit of 
it as well as if I saw it with my eyes, till it faded 
away, and’all seemed to be gone. 

Nex’ thing’as I remembers is a dull ‘* thud-thud- 
thudding”’ rioise, and it woke me up so that I sat 
holding my head, which ached as though it would 
split, and trying to recollect once more where I 
was; and I s’pose my poor mind must have been a 
bit touched, for I could make nothing out until I 
had crawled and felt about a few times Over, when 
once more it all came back with a flash, and I re- 
member thinking how much better it would have 
been if I had kept half stunned, for now I knew 
what the noise was, and I could hardly contain 
the hope, which seemed to drive me almost mad. 
Would they get to me before I was dead? Could 
I help them? Would they give up in despair and 
leave me? 

I lay listening to the ‘‘thud-thud-thud” till all 
at once it stopped, and the stillness that succeeded 
was so awful that [ shrieked out, for I thought they 
had given up digging. But the dull, distant sound 
roused me again, and once more I lay listening and 
counting the spadefuls that I knew were being la- 
boriously and slowly thrown out. Now I was cry- 
ing weakly now foaming at the mouth, every now 
and then the noise could not be heard; at last, 
when I could just faintly hear the sound of voices, 
and tried to shout in reply, I found I couldn't do 
more than whisper. 

All at once the earth came caving in again, and 
I was half buried. Weak as I was, it took me 
long enough to get free, and to crawl up and sit 
behind an upright post or two: and it was well I 
did; for no sooner was I there than the gravel 
caved in ayvain, and I heard a shout, saw a flash of 
light, and then was jammed close into the corner, 
and must have been suffocated but for the wood 
framing about me, which kept the earth off. But 
as I sat wedged in I could hear the sound of the 
shovels and picks, and I knew how men would toil 
to get out a brother-workman. And now, feeling 
quite helpless and resigned, I tried my best to pray 
for my life, or, if not, for mercy for what I had 
done wrong. 


‘‘ Ain't nobody here ?” said a voice, as it seemed 
to me in the dark, and I could not speak to cry for 
help. 

‘*Must be,” said another voice. ‘“ Poor chap’s 
them planks!” And then come that sound 
 -lovels again, and then a loud hurraying, and I 
ich hands about me, and that I was being carried, 
and something trickled into my mouth. Then 
voices were buzzing about me more and more, and 
I began fo feel able to breathe, and I heard some 
one say, * He’s coming to;” and then one spoke, 
and then another spoke, and I knew I was being 
taken up the shaft; but all was as it were in a 
dream, till I heard a loud scream, and felt two 
arms round me, and knowing that now I was saved 
indeed, I tried to say, ‘‘Thank God!" but could 
only think it. 

After a bit I managed to speak, but I suppose I 
said all sorts of foolish, unconnected things, till I 
asked the time, when the voice that revived me so 
whispered in my ear that it was nearly three. 

“ And how long was I there?” I got out at last. 

Twenty-five hours!” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


‘Pur practical but very unpoetical use ty which the citi- 
vene New York hore condemned the fr +f fay hor 


robbed that fe-tive cay of olden timer «1: ehorns, 
Thesmiling, month, when !itr-tin binds and 
birds invite to universal rejoicing uncer the bright’n- 
ime fields of eth: r,” is, with us, vo ed ehietiy to unpack- 
ing furniture, : nd “getting eettled.”” It is really a dese- 
tration of the bright -pring-time; and the poet’s words 
are thereby, in port, falsificd: 

wercy May hath pleasant dreamily 

thev «lide, 


A; if they tloated, like the Iraves, upon a silver tide; 
Th: tr as full £ crim-on buds, the woods are full of 
ims 
And the «aters flow to music, like a tune with pleasant 
words.” 
In many country towns there still exists the pretty cus- 
tom of Maying. The young folks are roused at daybreak 


by the ringing of thé village bell, or, wanting that, by 
special 


call of some sleepless youth. They penetrate the 


woods, and, upturning the dead, damp leaves, or, per- 
chance, brushing away a lingering layer of snow, dise. ; 
the hiding-place of the sweet trailing arbutus, that «.. |: 
cate May flower, whose fragrant, pink blossoms are wov.» 
into a garland to crown the chosen Queen of May. 

The denizevs of our city who may, for a shilling, an’ 
day buy a bunch of spring violets from the little flowe: 
girls on Broadway, do no! understand the peculiar p'ra- 
ure of finding the earliest blossoms in their native wo *-. 
unlese, by chance, they have the memory of their ild- 
hood’s home in the country. 

The culture of flowers is a delightful oceunation. In the 
city, however, there is little opportum=~ A viet of 
ground a few feet square, which most likely the laundre-s 
monopolizes every Monday, or a narrow border areund 
the little yard, is the average allowa Nevertheless 
wonders can be accomplished in a littl@epace by ekil!ful 
management. And if ladies, who, in general, have the 
requisite skill and taste, will give a little attention to the 
matter now they will be repaid by-and-by. It need not 
be afi atduous labor. A gardener will prepare the soil 
properlyin fimlf a day; and, if a lady will sacrifice her 
usual promenade for a few days, the time thus gained will 
enable her easily to accomplish the rest, and, we think, 
she will not lose her rosy cheeks in consequence. In s@ 
lecting seeds and plants the simple, hardy varieties, and 
those which will blossom through the season, nsually give 
more satisfaction than the more delicate kinds, which re- 
quire special care. Mignonnette, Heliotropes, Verbenas, 
Monthly Rosea, Pinks, etc., can always be depended upon. 
Chrysanthemums, Phlox, Asters, and similar plants will 
brighten the beds in autumn. So that by making a judi- 
cious selection one may have bouquets from her own gar- 
den all through the season. Let the children, too, come 

in for their share of the work and of the flowers. Give 
Harry and Lucy a tiny bed of their own, and show them 
how to drop in the feeds. If you will provide a little wa- 
tering-pot, and let them pul! up the weeds, of course they 
will pull up the plants too, their happiness will be com~ 


Women, all the world over, love flowers : and there ls 
no gift to them more delicate and appropriate than a bou- 
quet of fresh blossoms. It is not, however, quite so gen- 
erally understood that gentlemen often have an equally 
keen epjoyment of them ; nor that it is an equally grace- 
ful tribute for a lady to place flowers upon the writing 
table, or by the breakfast plate of husband or brother, for 
his especial gratification. We know some gentlemen who 
particularly enjoy a bouquet for breakfast; aad, doubt- 
less, others would find one very appetizing as the warm 
weather comes on. It might answer instead of a tonie 
or bitters. 


* The Central Park is putting on its fresh spring dress. 
The ‘* season” will open—weather permitting—on the first 
Saturday afternoon of May, by a concert. The musical 
pagoda has been repaired and repainted—a great variety 
of rustic seats have been added; and, indeed, throughout 
the Park much has been done during the winter to in- 
crease ita beauty and render it attractive. The improve. 
ments are most apparent in the upper section, which has 
hitherto been in a comparatively unfinished condition. 


When “The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals” is incorporated and exerts its au- 
thority, it may become possible to pass through Broad- 
way and our other thoroughfares without being distressed 
by seeing overloaded or prostrate, struggling horses. At 
present it is seldom possible. 


The following singular statistics of matrimonial life in 
Paris are reported: 

During the past twelve months 2344 wives have fied the 
conjugal roof without leaving their future addressee; of 
husbands who have done likewise there are 4437 ; of mar- 
ried couples legally separated (not divorced) there are 
7115; of ditto who have agreed to live 5840; of 
husbands and wives living at daggers drawn, 31,912; of 
happy couples, 43; of mutually indifferent, 61,480. 

If this Parisian fashion is liable to prevail in this conn- 
try more extensively than at present, some remedies 
should be circulated to check the epidemic. There must 


be plenty of them. Letus see. Here is a recipe for keep- ~ 


ing a husband and making him good-natured : 

“* Keep His linen in prime condition, with the requisite 
degree of stiffnees ; never let him know the want of a but- 
ton; give him well-broiled beef-steak, wholesome bread, 
and a sparkling cup of coffee for his breakfast; keep squall- 
ing babies and broken crockery out of his sight ; do not an- 
noy him with the blunders and extravagance of ‘ Biddy ;" 
greet his evening arrival with a clean, lighteome face, 
well-combed hair, and a welcome kiss; have ready « 
cheerful supper, a bright fire in the grate, an easy-thair, 
with comfortable gown and slippers; be merry, and tell 
him some agreeable news; final 
bed in a cozy chamber.” 

Very good. Now—well—verily, our moral cook-book 
does not contain a single recipe for making and keeping a 
good wife. That is strange. The inference is plain. 
Either wives as a class are not fender enough to be worth 
preserving any way, or elze husbands have not skill enough 
to follow a recipe if they had one. 


It is a matter of while threading our way 
through the flocks of children that run wild in the streets 
without any apparent care—that any of them should live 
to grow up. Weshould think they would be killed a dozen 
times where they are once! But careless as parents are 
about exposing their children to the dangers of the street, 
it seems reckless for a mother or nurse to suffer a child to 
thrust head and arms from an open car window as they 
often do. Asad and not unfrequent accident occurred the 
other day on one of the city cars which should be a warn- 
ing to all. A passenger sat with his elbow out of the wip- 
dow, when the stake of an empty cart struck it The arm 
wa: jammed eo violently against the window-post as to 
shake the whole car. The poor man said, ‘My arm is 
broken,” and sank back and fainted. 


The death of Dr. H. G. Ollendorf, so well known by his 
systems for acquiring foreign langueges, is reported. He 
was a German Jew, of insignificant personal appearance, 
and although he had amaseed a coniderable fortune, he 
lived penuriously in the fourth or fifth story ofa great 
chocolate factory in the Rue Richelieu. He had-an im- 
mense number of pupils, although his rude and insolent 
manners drove many away from him. He was abont sixty 
years old, and leaves a wife and children who inherit his 


estate. 


Somebody—we are unable to give the authority—re- 
ports the following childish ‘ wonders," each one of which 
is suggestive enough for a text: 

Wonder why keeps Tri st home from 
church ta work all : ni then it is wicked for tae 
to build my rabbit-house on Sunday? 

Wonder why our minister bought that pretty cape with 
the vellow Hon's head on the top, and then asked me for 
my cent to put im the missionary box? Don’t I want « 
Jew’sharp just as well as he wanted a cane ? 

Wonder what maker papa tell such nice -tories to vieit- 
ore about his hiding the master’s raton when he went to 
school, and about his rauning away from the school-mis- 
tress when she was going to whip him, and then shut me 
np all day in a dark room becan-« I tried once to be as 
smart as he was? , 

Wonder what made papa ery that wicked word when 
Betsy upset the ink #1] over his papers, and then slap: ed 
my ears because I raid the same thing when my kite- 
string broke? 

Wonder why mamma told Bridget the other day to say 
that she was not at home when Tommy Day’s mother 


called, and then puts me to bed without any supper every 
time I tell a lie? 


y, give him a well-made 
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THE PASSION OF MARTIN 
HOLDFAST. 


were ten of us; but four brothers and five 
si ter. had died ere I reached manhood. So, too, 
had father and mother. I was left quite alone 
in the old house—half manor-house, half farm- 
house—before [ was five-and-twenty. 

[know not on God's earth a more abandoned and 
desolate ‘spot than that on which the original Hold- 
fast had chosen to establish his house. Along the 
northeastern seaboard of Bentshire runs a long range 
of sandy hillocks. They are as deserted as the 
desert. A few conies burrow in their sides, and 
when spring returns the shy curlew lavs her eggs 
among the bent. Between the sandy rampart and 
the sea was a slice of navigable country, perhaps a 
mile in breadth. This-narrow strip runs from the 
mouth of the Blackwater a dozen miles to the north. 
The population is thin and scattered. There are 

come half-dozen _farm-houses; the cottages of a 
few fishermen under the lee of the Giant's Crag 
(which forms and protects a miniature harbor) ; 
Marvell Park, upon a bend of the Blackwater; and 
in its near neighborhood the Heughs. And the 
Hleughs is the farm maner-house of which I have 
spoken, where the Holdfasts had lived and died, and 
where I—Martin Holdiast~was born. The gaunt 
old house bad once been gav enough; but its cheer- 
fulness had died out as the unnoted years went by. 

I had been brought up in a gloomy creed. Hell 
was to me atremendous reality before I had cut my 
first teeth. I was taught in the nursery that God 
wasa terrible tyrant, who delighted in taking venge- 
ane? and in shedding Wleod. As I grew up the 
scheme was explained to me with amazing distinct- 
ness. We had it all laid down for us at school in 
the form of question and answer; and even to-day 
{ can not look at the old text-book, over whose aw- 
ful and wicked riddles teacher and pupil—the pupil 
being ten years old—puzzled themselves daily with- 
out feelings of indignation, herror, and astonish- 
ment : 

Oiher lads could repeat this lesson without*ap- 
pearing té attach any weight to the words; but I 
could not. I was tormented by this vision which 
the gloomy logic of a theologian had conjured up— 
this vision of a race which a jealous God had created 
for eternal torment. I reflected, andI rebelled. To 
hold to’such a faith would, I felt, drive me into the 
direst unbelief. I did not know who God might 
be: but I was determined, at all hazards, to deny 
that he looked with cruel complacency upon the 
fgonyv of his creatures. Qn this ground | might 
tind rest for the sole of my foot—for a time at least. 

But Hackaback and Blastem, our parsons, did not_ 

‘op here. 


plaved a respectable rubber, and was particular 
about his port. Yet when he mounted the pulpit 
h» told us that the world and the things of the 
workl were accursed; that our bodies were the 
servants of Saten; that we were to fice not mefely 
from the wrath-:o come, but from all that seemed 
to make life icautiful and desirable-—the lusts of 
the flesh, as he called tio. Mr. Blastein was by 
nature ascetical, and I believe that, more on lexs. he 
jracticed what he preached. But my 
revolted against the doctrine. 

I had been designed for ** the ministry ;” but my 
te ichers found that I avas possessed by an evil spirit 
ct unbelief, and they let me go. And then, gun in 
hand, I-wandered across desolate moorlands or by 
the sleepless sea, day after dav, and left the theo- 
jogians to carry on their windy war. ‘The old place 
was very lonely by this time; but when a man is 
hardy in body and soul; loving the open air,, his 
gun, His horses, his dogs; when he is five-and- 
twenty vears old and six feet two in his stuckings, 
he has no rizht to be permanently unhappy. 


Nor was I—only I felt that the color of the lite 


which I had inherited was somewhat grav. It 
wanted color and brilliancy. I was passinglv hap- 
py in the excitement of the chase; but our rustic 
tnerrymakings were not lively. Phillis had soft 
pensive ewes, not averse tolove ; but then her hands 
were rel and Inmpy, and the old farmer's views 
about the weather w-re as tedious as a sermon by 
Dr. Hackaback. ‘she fishers’ life did not lack ad- 
venture ; how could it, when their field of battle 
and glory was the sea: yet on land, though good 
fellows in the main, they were sadly prosv; and 
their serious talk had a flavor of Blastem which was 
not seductive. 

There was one house, indeed, which was not ut- 
terly hard and prosaic and unlovely, like the rest. 
An air of romance—the only romance I thought 
that lingered any where about—blew through Mar- 
vell Park. But Marvell Park was empty, and had 
been empty for many years. 

‘The chief approach to the Park is distant about a 
iil from the gaunt eld house that I have been de- 
scribing. The Marvell mansion looks down upon 
the blackwater—here half sea, half river. Twicea 

The ralt-sea water passes by, 

An makes a silence in the hills. 

Of the present Marvells I knew little or nothing. 
I knew indeed that the old lord, who had lived, not 
at Marvell Park, but at some princely palace in a 
remote Highland county, had recently died. I 
knew that he had, per force, left the title and the 
bulk of his estates to a son whom he had driven 
from the castle, because he (the son) had unfilially 
persisted in attending the parish church of a Sun- 
day when he was needed to make the fourth at a 
rubber; I knew that he had left Marvell Park to a 
distant cousin—a plain Henry Marvell, who had 
longs held a high diplomatic .post at a Continental 
Court. More than this [ did not know, and my 
i.cnorance was shared by all my neighbors. 

(Opposite the point where at low-water the Black- 
water joins fhe sea, a dvke or embankment has 
been formed. The land lies low, and, until this 
dyke was raised, hal been frequently flooded. I 
sat here, gui in hand, one afternoon about the 
middle of the month of February. The tide was 


full, and washed the pebbles on the other side of 
the dyke. 


It was a true February day —cold, 


I knew that Dr. Hackaback was at the. 
diuner-table very much like other men—that he. 


cheerless, inhospitable. The ev pininal shadows were 
already gathering into the sky while I sat and 
watched the ducks as they flew up and down the 
bends of the river, and an old ‘seal which thrust its 
bullet-head occasionally above water te squint at 
the salmon-nets. Angus, the tacksman, had ur- 
gently implored me to free him from the depre- 
dations of this wily old rascal. He declared, with 
tears in his eves, that it had made his life a burden 
to him. It had had a bite out of every large salmon 
he had caught this year, and once or twice, when 
entangled among the nets, it had viciously smashed 
them right and left. The old thief was keeping 
his distance just now, but a bright-eyed vigibant 
northern diver was sailing within shot. He had 
come up with the tide, and, having finished his aft- 
ernoon meal, was looking about him before going 
off te sea. I had raised my gun, half-minded to 
give him the benefit of a cartridge, when the sound 
of skates on the frozen canal at my back—shrill in 
the frosty stillness—caught my ear, and I turned 
round, 

Artemis and her train! one of her nymphs at 
least. On she came, with the swift, lithe, indolent 
ease of an accomplished skater—hissing through the 
keen February air—her cheeks rosy with the cold 
and the fleetness of her flying feet. She came; 
who, I knew not; I knew only that a lovely ap- 
parition had rushed swiftly out of the February 
gloom and had steadied herself 2t my side. Color 
enough for you, my pre-Raphaelite masters! A 
dark purple jacket, a skirt of the same color, only 
a shade lighter, looped up above an orange petti- 
coat; a wide-awake, covered with the skin of some 
strange animal—a leopard or panther—with a black- 
cock’s feather stuck coquettishly at the side. I 
could not tell whether her face was pretty or the 
reverse; but I felt at least that she was supremely 
graceful, that every movement betrayed an exqui- 
site abandon, that each supple limb was soft and pli- 
ant and obedient to the lightest behest of the soul. 

She had stopped at my side, but she did not no- 
tice me at first. ‘‘ How beautiful!” she whispered 
to herself, as she looked across the embankment. A 
wintry gleam of sunshine had struck the sand-hills, 
making them all golden, and lighted up for a pass- 
ing moment the sullen sea. ‘* How beautiful!” 
and then suddenly, with a little er ry of pain, ‘* Ah! 
my foot !” 

"She stooped to undo her skate, and then she saw 
me. She took me, perhaps, for a poacher or va- 
grant, for she gave a sharp, hurried glance back- 
ward along the canal; but her alarm, if she felt 
any, lasted but a moment. ‘I am afraid I must 
trouble you,” she said, turning her eves full upon 


me. ask you, Mr.—Mr.— 
Hpldfast,” I answered, for her voice interro- 
gated. 


She smiled; then I saw rightly how beautifal 
she was. Her smile lighted up her face as the sun- 
rise lights up the sea. ° 

‘‘T am so glad! You are our neighbor, vou 
know—or rather, vou don’t know. Could vou unio 
my skate? It hurts my ankle. I am May Mar- 
vell.” 

She held out her foot—a small, clean-cut, shapely 
foot, cased in a matchless little boot. A few inches 
~* mauve stocking, tight and taut, were visible 
ove the boot;~for her petticoat, without being 
exactly scrimp, was obviously a very serviceable 
article, not by any means designed to restrict the 
free use of the limbs. I loosened her skate, and she 
thanked me with easy composure. 

**T have lost John, our fat coachman, to whose 
care I was made over. The ice must have given 
way with him. But, though it gets dark at mid- 
day here, I can not lose my way, can I?” 

I explained to her as well as I could that there 
was a short-cut across the bents to Marvell, and 
offering to show her the way to the Park gate, ad- 
vised her to quit the ice and her skates. She did 
so at once—with perfect docilitvy, and without a 
shadow of distrust, accepting the guidance of a 
stranger. That February walk through the gath- 
ering gloom decided the course of my life. Her 
manner was frank and unreserved. She talked 
rapidly—at least, words came rapidly to her, and 
she flung them from her—clear, bright ripples of 
talk, dashing ever into a spray of mockery. Yet 
her gray eves dreamt as freely as they mocked ; they 
were soft, and when at rest, rested upon vou with 
voluptuous pensiveness. In her eyes, indolent yet 
restless; in the gliding and swimming grace of her 
gait; in her talk, passionate yet ironical; in her 
easy goodress and transient flashes of fierceness, one 
had ~iuimpses of a nature that might perhaps have 
scared away a wiser man than I was. 

We met Mr. Marvell at the Park gate, anxious 
about his daughter. She introduced me at once. 
“This is Mr. Holdfast, papa, our neighbor at the 
Hleughs’—for she had learned all about me already 
—* he has been so good as to bring me home when 
I had lost my way.” His manner was simple and 
courteous, and as I left he promised to call for me 
on an early day, and hoped that we might meet oft- 
en, now they had come home. ‘‘ The Holdfasts and 
the Marvells must have known each other of old.” 

I did not go home at once. I slowly retraced my 
steps to the point where we had met—very slowly. 
Yet I seemed to tread on air. A sudden rosy rap- 
ture had entered into my life. The old land-marks 
were transfigured; I hardly recognized them. I 
had taken a first deep draught of the wine of Love. 
The moon had already risen, and a sea of silver 
light quivered and pulsed at my feet. But I saw 
her face only—the pure ample brows; the full lips, 
red and curled; the great gray, thoughtful eves, 
with their long lashes; heard only the quick, bird- 
like twitter of her laugh; felt only the pressure of 
her hand, which had pressed mine at parting. 

I struggled from ,the first in a blind, ineffectual 
way against the fascination of this girl. But she 
took me captive as a snake takes captive a bird. 
Before many days had passed I gave up the contest, 
and passively submitted to be carried whithersoever 
my good or evil fate might lead. 

** Do you know, papa,” she said, one day, while 
we were seated together in the afternoon twilight, 
‘that I sometimes fancy I haye got no soul ?” 
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** You have got a temper, at least, my dear,” said 
her father, blandly. 

But she turned away from him with a little impa- 
tient shrug, and addressed herself to me. 

‘* That church of yours is quite to my taste; Dr. 
Hackaback is such a ridiculous old dear! We must 
have him-here, papa. Mr. Holdfast likes him as 
much as we do. And the sisters Peterson! I could 
study their bonnets forever. _Is Dr. Hackaback a 
good man, Mr. Holdfast ?” she continued, with an 
air of innocent inquiry. 

I supposed that he was very much like his neigh- 
bors. 

‘‘Then I must get him to be my confessor. I 
have no end of iniquities to confess. But he must 
choose between me and the Misses Peterson. [am 
sure that their opinions are evangelical—such bon- 
nets !—and you know I belong to the Broad Church, 
Mr. Holdfast.” 

‘*T fancy Mr. Holdfast is not much interested in 
your theolagical experiences, May dear. She is very 
tenacious, Mr. Holdfast, is May. Ten days ago she 
wanted to be a nun, and asked me for ever so much 
to buy a veil.” ; 

‘*Don’t tell tales, papa. You know it was a 
Brussels one I wanted, But I belong permanently 
to the Broad Church.” 

‘Your friends of the Broad Church,” said Mr. 
Marvell, ‘‘make things pleasant, at least.” 

‘And why shouldn’t things be pleasant?” May 
retorted. *‘ I ama coward at heart, and the dread- 
ful stories these Evangelical people tell, and the way 
they swear at you, frightens me out of my wits.’ 

May certainly liked things to be pleasant. I 
think she was naturally of a brave spirit ; but she 
shrunk from whatever was disagreeable. She 
wrapped herself in soft furs; she made herself a 
warm nest: she strove in every way to shut out 
from her the ugly things of this world—want, pain, 
disease, sin. death. And thus they became more 
terrible to her imagination, for they are things that 
require to he looked in the face, and that grow full 
of menace to the hglf-averted eye. She lived in 
the senses; and, like all who do so habitually, she 
had become timid and easily scared in the presence 
of the supernatural. 

In one of our scampers across the sand-hills I 
brought her to the old church-yard of the district. 
On a bright green margin of turf that overhangs 
the sea, bounded by a low wall through which our 
mountain ponies easily made their way, half a doz- 
en old head-stones, telling how Alexander. David- 
son, Elspit. Bell, and such like, had died in the 
odor of sanetity, and “‘a broken chancel with a 
broken cross,” where venerable Culdees had wor- 
shiped God after their fashion—such was the place. 
Railed off from the common earth, but rank with 
coarse grass and nettles, was the burial-ground of 
the Marvells—unopened now for many years, for, 
as we know, the late head of the house had chosen 
another resting-place. Peering through the rail- 
ings, we could read how ‘‘ May Sybil Marvell” had 
been laid there a century before. 

“She was my great-grandmother,” 
after a long pause. 

Then we turned our horses, and rode silently 
along the bushless downs. 

She had been in gay spirits during our ride, but 
now she spoke not a word. “Then turning upon me 
she said, almost fiercely, 

‘* Why did you bring me there? It makes me 
shudder to think that we must come to that... How 
I hate death! Were we made only to be put away 
in such places, to rot beneath those loathsome net- 
tles? Martin, this is cruel of you.” 

I would have excused myself, but she would not 
listen. 

‘** Let us gallop along the shore,” she said ; ‘‘ the 
sweet salt air will drive such fancies away. Thank 
God, there is life in me yet a while !” 

She urged her pony with bridle and whip, and 
we galloped for a while along the firm shore. Soon 
the roses came back to her cheek; her eye flashed 
as the pace grew fleeter; the blood danced merrily 
in her veins. 

‘*] beg your pardon, Martin’—she called me 
Martin now, as if I was a cousin or a servant— 
‘but the world is so lovely, and life is so sweet, 
and then it is all so dark and dreary outside. Let 
us banish these evil fancies, and say good-by to the 
King of Horrers.” 

We -had came to the fishers’ village, and I dis- 
mounted for a moment to tighten a girth., “As we 
paused, a sweet voice rose from a group of women 
who were seated on low three-legged stools in front 
of the cottages, baiting the lines for to-morrow’s 
fishing. The words of the song, I think, were these : 


TIE FISHER LAD. 


Elsie, the las with the golden curls, 

Sings like the thruehes and climbs with the squirrels: 
All night-long she sleeps in her nest, 

And dreams of the fizher-boy out in the West. 


All night-long he rocks in his boat, 

And hums a song as he lies afloat— 

A song about Elsie, the rosiest rose 

That blooms on the cliff where the nicht-wind blows. 


said May, 


The dun duck dives, and the roving lark 
Flite, with shrill whistle, into the dark; 

And, heaving the herring-net# over the side, 
Night-long the fisher-boy drifte with the tide. 
Under his feet the herring are streaming ; 
Over his head the stare are dreaming; 

And he sits in his boat as it rocks in the bight, 
And watches and waits for the morning light. 
The wind is soft, and the stars are dim, 

But never a mermaid whispers to him; 

And the sirem may warble her softest note, 
But she won't beguile him out of his boat. 


At break of day from the sandy bay, 
He draws hia nets, and he sails away— 
Over the foam let gipsies roum, 

But Love is hest when it stay- at home.” 


May listened with delight. 
ton, the cripple,” I whispered. 

‘What a musical voice! I must get the air and 
the words. Let us speak to them. », You know 
them, I suppose ?” 

We rode forward, and they greeted us with nat- 
ural courtesy. May took possession of one of the 
three-legged stools, and sitting down beside the 


‘*It is Maggie Bea- 


| crippled child, fondled and caressed her. The child 


gazed admiringly upon the glorious beauty of the 
face, and was easily induced to repeat the simple 
air. May had a retentive memory, and in a won- 
derfully short space had made the air and the words 
her own. Then with a compassionate cares to the 
child, and a kindly greeting to the older women. 
she mounted again, and we rode home. 

In the evening we criticised the new books, and 
tiring of this May went to the piano. ‘* What do 
you think of this, papa?” she inquired, and then she 
sang the little ai w**ch she had got from the fish- 
er-girl. Her voice was sweet as heaven; I nev- 
er heard the same bird-like, bell-like notes in any 
other voice save one. Then, again, she discoursed 
soft, sad music, and anon dashed into the rist of a 
wild Hungarian waltz. 

“You recollect how they danced it at Pesth. 
papa? It was the wildest, most picturesque thing 
imaginable. Do you know the step, Mr. Hold- 
fast ?” 

**No, I don’t dance.” 

**T can teach you it in a minute; like all these 
national dances, it looks intricate, but is in re: ality 
perfectly simple: see, this is the step.” 

And then bringing her feet out of her ample 
skirts—clean-cut, serviceable, matcliless little fect 
—she showed me how it was done. 

“ You are not so clumsy as I expected. Now, 
give me your hand, and put the other round my 
waist. So—so. Oh, you ungrateful bear, vou have 
torn my dress!” she exclaimed, with a little shrick 
of affected dismay, as she jumped from my arm. 

As I walked home that night I understood how 
men and women had died for love. I had caught 
glimpses of a passionate rapture which might kill 
like angina pectoris. 1 had held her in my arms, 
she had leaned against my heart, her hair. had 
fanned my cheek. I did not sleep all night; I 
was sick with love; with love from which, as the 
Athenian poet said, none escape, neither mortal 
man nor the Undying Ones. 

April that year was provokingly fickle. Sunny 
showers and rain-touched sunbeams chased each 
other the livelong dav. The spring was born 
amidst laughter and frequent tears. 

On one of these days we were surprised by sud- 
den storm. We were not far from the Heughs at 
the time when the rain began, and we made: at once 
for the gaunt old house. Somehow it did not look 
quite so gaunt with the rain-clouds driving across 
the roof—it looked gauntest alwavs in the quietude 
of simmer days. Ere we reached the door we were 
drenched to the skin, for the w er came down in 
torments. It was one of those storms when the 
heaven abandons itself to the li ury of tears, anil 
weeps without restraint. 

For the first time my mistress stood beneath inv 
roof-tree, her gay plumes sadly draggled. Jess, 
however, though grim, was fertile in expedicnts, 
and she took Miss Marvell under her wing. Ina 
little while May returned, so disguised that I hard- 
ly knew her, to the little parlor where I waited. 
She had donned an old-fashioned silk dress, that 
had been intended originally for a much larger wo- 
man, and her exquisite rosy smile flashed out from 
below an enormous hood that my grandmother or 
my great-grandmother had worn. 

‘‘Tam the ghost of your grandmother come to 
rebuke you for your sins,” -..a0 Mav. * My be- 
loved grandchild,” she continued, with charming 
mock gravity, “1 have returned from the next 
world, where I am comparatively comfortable, sole- 
ly on your account. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners, and I do not like the company vou 
keep. These English people at the Park are un- 
dermining your principles. Already you have he- 
gun the downward career. You walked in the 
fielis last Sabbath; next Sabbath you will steal 
the spoons; then vou will take to drinking and 
smoking ; then you will run away with old Goody ; 
then you will snore when Dr. Hackaback is preach- 
ing. Ichabod! Ichabod! the glory is departed ;”’ 
and the anxious representative of the Holdfasts 
drew the cloak round her face, and groaned over 
the backslidings of the house. 

Her mimetic power was perfect. 
have made a great actress. 

‘*That queer old duck, Goody,” she continued, 
in her own voice, ‘‘is a perfect treasure. She al. 
lowed me to ransack your grandmother's wardrobe. 
I hope you like the result ;” and she made me a 
stately courtesy, such as old Mrs. Julian Holdfast 
may have made about the beginning of the last 
century. 

1 admitted that it did credit to her taste. 

‘* I’ve a great mind to keep it for our theatricals 
in semmer—it does become me, I think. Martin, 
what a lovély face!” 

As she spoke she pointed to a picture on the wall 
—a bright, true face, on which all the charities that 
make life sweet were written. 

** Mv mother’s portrait.” 

‘*Your mother?” she said, in an altered tone. 
** It is a face one might trust forever. Martin, vou 
are happier than I, You had a mother; I never 
knew mine. Perhaps—” Here she paused. 

A softer mood than | had ever known in her sic- 
ceeded. 1 looked away, for there was a trouble in 
her voice. I looked away; had I not done so I 
must have fallen at her feet and kissed the hem of 
her robe. I never loved her so wildly, so passion- 
ately, either before or after, as I did at that mo- 
ment. Her eyes, traveling round slowly and dream- 
ily, rested on me; she recovered herself directly ; 
her exquisite sensitiveness warned her what wis 
coming—tol@ her of the words that quivered upon 
mv lips. 

A keen, defiant light came into her face. It said 
as plainly as words: ** No, I shall not and can not 
‘hear you. Ido not love vou. Speak a word and 
I leave vou forever.” But aloud she onlv said, 
coldly, ‘ I think the carriage must have come.” 

I resolved that I should go no more to the Park. 
It was clear, lure me on as she might at times, that 
she did not love me. And I—this poisonous joy 
which had crept into my blood was eating up my 
life. But I would cast it out; and so for a week, 
gun in hand, I tramped over the sand-hills, return- 
ing at night weary and fagged and wretched. 


She would 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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At the end of the week came a note from May: 


**Drarn Mr. Houtprast,—I have been in bed a weck, 
» but am better. Kate Saville comes next moath, and we 
must begin our rehearsals. But I can not meke up my 
mind what play to choose. Will you come and help me 
to-day? Pray do. You know we dine at seven. 
“M.S. 


Of. course I did not go: of course you would not 
have gone? Perhaps not: if you and I were wiser 
than Solomon and older than Methuselah. Other- 
wise I think I know what road we would take and 
where it would lead us. 

I had resolved to keep myself well in hand, but 
my passion was visible in my face. I think that 
even Mr. Marvell must have noticed it; for after 
diuner, as we sat for a moment over the wine, he 
led the conversation to his daughter. He probably 
knew more of ber experiences thal J did, and good- 
naturedly desired to warn me. , 

‘She is a clever little witch, is May, but as un- 
trmable as a fly. It is a pity she is such a tre- 
mendous coquette—only all women are coquettes. 
Fill vour glass, Mr. Holdfast ; I got that wine from 
Metternich.” 

He held up his own against the light as he con- 
tinued: 

‘| think a taste for sound old claret is about the 
soundest taste we can cultivate. And it is a duty 
to single out sound enjoyments: for the zests of 
life are easily exhausted. The horizon grows gray ; 
enjoyment flags; the senses fail us. We close up 
all the avenues to pleasure before we know that 
they are so few. And when they come, the su- 
preme rewards of success are poor and valueless. 
Your mistress’s kiss does not burn as it used to 
burn; the truth is, she bores you. You don’t rel- 
ish the wit and the entrées as of yore; your stom- 
ach is not what it was, and you weary of D——’s 
old jokes. My good Sir, a woman is only—a wo- 
man; and when you once get behind the scenes 
vou learn how you have been imposed upon, and 
‘swear never again to find « world of romance in a 
sheet of pasteboard and a pot of paint.” 

He tilled his glass and pau-cd meditatively. 

‘*You know Clavering by naine—an obstinate 
old ass; he made a terrible mess in China. Well, 
(lavering once said a good thing—by mistake. At 
a dinner of the men of our time at Cambridge he 
cot pathetic over those who hai I»ft us, and made 
a delightful malapropism : ‘Some of them are hap- 
pily dead; others, alas! are married.’ Our shout 
oflaughter discomposed him terribly ; and when he 
found that he had transposed the words he insisted 
on putting them right, amidst «till noisier shouts. 
But I think the first edition was, after all, the true 
one, and had I been Clavering I would have stuck 
to it.” 

This was the philosophy that ushered me into the 
drawing-room, where the witch sat dreaming in the 
fire-light. 

A witch indeed, as you would have confessed had 
vou heard her sing that night to an arch, saucy air, 
half-passionate, half-mocking, that suited the words 
well, Lodge’s delightful song : 

Love in my bosom, like a bee, 
Doth suck bis sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet ; 
Within mime eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed, amidet my tender breast; 
My kisses ave his daily feast, 
And he robe me of my rest: 
Ah! wanton, will you? 
And if I eleep, | . Ke 
With pretty cligiit, 
And makes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night; 
Strike I the lute, he tunes the string; 
He music plays, if I but sing; 
He lends me every lovely thing. 
Yet cruel he my heart doth sting: 
Ah! wanton, will you? 

Rosalind can mock a little at love even while she 
complains, but I had taken the disease in its worst 
shape, and was past jesting.. A physician—could 
we physic Love !—would have said from the begin- 
ning that my malady was mortal. 

Our theatrical projects, however, kept us in the 
mean time constantly employed. But although we 
ransacked the library we could not agree upon a 
pivce. This play was too warm, that was too cold; 
we could not muster performers for one, nor proper- 
ties for another. 

‘| wish we had a poet among us,” said May; 
‘only poets are such dull people to have in a coun- 
trv-house. I knew a poet once. I was left to 
amuse him, and he nearly bored me to death. He 
told me that he had lost his heart to a particular 
friend of mine, but I didn’t believe him: he had 
written so many rubbishing poems about the affec- 
tions, that he had no heart left to lose. Do you 
recollect the song he wrote for me, papa, and which 
vou said he had stolen from Master Lovelace? It 
went somehow thus, I think: 

With jeers and tears and smiles, 
And fitful wilful wiles, 
The May her groom beguiles: 


But my May keeps the grace 
Of true leve in her face. 

Sweet is May's hawthorn hedge, 

And by the water edge, 

The murmar of the sedge; 
But my May's sweeter far 
Than hawthorn hedges are. 

The thrueh repeats her tale, 

And the sad nightingale 

With passion floods the vale ; 
Rut my May's whieper thrills 
My soul among the hills. 

The kisses of the May 

Are scattered every day 

On all who come this way; 
But my May's lips are kept 
Like chastest violet. 


Ard so the foolish fellow ran on, with much more 
on the same key. But he might help us now, could 
we Ixy hands on him. Do you recollect what he 
was called, papa?” 

But Mr. Marvell had entirely forgotten. 

‘** We couldn't well advertise for him, I suppose ; 
so we must do Without him, and take one of these 
two. Which is it to be?” 

The first was a little gay French vandeville—art- 
Jess as the best art is, but exquisitely graceful and 


petulant. There was absolutely nothing in the 
story, but the people in it talked about nothing in 
the most charming way. The hero and his mistress 
made desperate love; but they clearly didn't care a 
copper for each other, apd their passion ran off in 
epigrams. ‘‘ My beautiful lady,” said the lover on 
his knees at last (he went down quite leisurely), 
‘My beautiful lady, have pity on me.” And the 
lady answered, ‘‘No, I have no pity. Je suis /a 
belle dame sans merci.” And so the play ended. 

No, that would not do. May felt perhaps that 
it was overlike the play she had on hand; so we 
chose the other. It was Goethe’s Egmont. 

Kate Saville had not yet appeared, and Miss Mar- 
vell and I read the great play together. There was 
something in it—in Clara’s unreflective rapture, in 
Egmont’s heroic recklessness—that fascinated her 
imagination. 

I was but a sorry F::mont, I fear—so poor a per- 
former that Miss Marvell sometimes snatched the 
part out of my hand, and swore (as ladies swear) 
that she would be the Count herself. And then, 
muffling herself in some coverlet or shaw] that lay 
at hand, she would show me with adorable petu- 
lance how it was done; how Egmont, bending over 
his mistfess, had unclasped his cloak, and disclosed 
the jeweled collar of the Golden Fleece. ‘‘ But 
this is not thy Egmont.” 

I wonder sometimes that I lived through it all. 
I was like a man in strong fever, now on fire, anon 
my teeth chattering with cold. I was in rapture 
and in agony. This witch had poisoned my blood. 
As she bent over me that night, as I felt her breath 
touch my cheek, I was as jealously mad, as fiercely 
miserable, as Othello. I knew that my senses were 
deserting me: this potent enchantress had changed 
me into some wild animal that I did not recognize ; 
and I fled affrighted from her spells. What if I 
should smother her in my blind rage, as the Moor 
smothered his bride? As I looked out on the black 
pools of water on which the moonlight lay, I swore 
that, come what might, I should not go to her again. 

I kept my word. I did not approach the Park. 
But Fate was stronger than my will. 1 was to see 
her once more beside the sea. 

She had been walking, and she came up to me 
with a beautiful flush on her face. 

“Kate Saville has come,” she said, ‘‘ and we are 
ready for a rehearsal. Where have vou been for 
ever so long?” Then, without waiting for my an- 
swer, ‘‘I hope vou are perfect in your Egmont ?” 

‘*] do not mean to be Egmont,” I answered, 
gloomily. 

‘* You are not going to desert us, surely ?” 

**T shall not act.” 

‘*Mr. Holdfast, this is too bad. Kate will be in- 
consolable.” 

But I would not. 
she knew by instinct what I meant. 
have gone then; but she still waited. 

‘Will nothing tempt vou? Come up to-night. 
Kate shall give you a song, her voice is superb; 
and I—I—/ will give you a smile,” the coquette 
added, while a lovely one crossed her eyes anil 
lighted up her mouth. 

‘*Temptress I] muttered, eying her almost 
savagely. 

“*My dear Martin,” she said all at once, quite 
seriously, ‘‘what alls you? One would fancy that 
you took me for a witch. I suppose the best that 
you expect is to see me ride away on a broomstick ;"" 

and she affected to pout like a spoiled child that has 
been crossed. 

ut I looked her full in the face (for I had ceased 
to fear her—I was reckless and desperate), and I 
saw that her eves did not defy me. 

Then came the end. 

I took hold of her hand as we stood together and 
clasped it in mine. She was not offended; she 
did not resist; I fancied there was an answering 


She never asked my reason ; 
She should 


pressure. Her touch kindled all the blood in my 
body into a blaze. I turned and looked her full in 
the face. The smile had faded off the upturned 


mouth and cheeks, which were pale with fear or 
passion or love, but it still lingered in her eves, and 
I felt that her eyes consented. I stooped down and 
kissed her on the lips. J was mad with love, and 
her-tips did not resist. For a moment they clung 
to mine, or seemed to cling. Had Heaven been in 
the other scale I could not have foregone that kiss. 
Then the softness died out of her eyes; her face 
grew set and hard and eruel; she curled herself out 
of my arms, and retreating swiftly and stealthily, 
gained a little knoll, from which she turned and 
faced me. Her eyes were full of menace; she 
crouched a little, as if with angry shame; at the 
very moment I thought of a panther-cat in act to 
spring. 

‘Sir!’ she said, flashing out magnificently, 
“have you forgotten that you are a boor?” 

The voice rang with mockery and bitter pride ; 
yet, turning suddenly, she bowed her face into her 
hands and sobbed ‘onvulsively.. Her being shook 
beneath the storm. It was not a summer siower; 
it was a convulsion 0. nature. I was by her side 
in a moment: my arm vas round her waist; she 
was tugging at the strings of her hat. ‘' Loose 
them!” she said; “they are choking me.” She 
sat down on the bank, but for many minutes could 
not control her hysterica? sobs. Her whole nature 
was moved—perhaps it needed such @ convulsion to 
teach her that she had a heart. 

‘“May,” I asked, penitently, ‘‘ what have I 
done ?” 

‘* Martin, you have humbled me bitterly. It is 
my fault; I know that I led you on. I have been 
false, light, unmaidenly.” 

‘* You are the delight of my eyes,” I murmured, 
passionately. 

‘No, no!” she replied, piteousiy; ‘‘ do not speak 
so. You can not be so sorely hurt; it would make 
me miserable to think that you were hurt.” 

“ Hurt!” Lexeclaimed; “ it isa hurt I shall carry 
with me to the grave—gladly.” Then such a look 
of pained entreaty c her face that I stopped 
abruptly. For a moment there was silence: but 
she did not speak. 

‘*May,” I whispered, “you know how I love 


| you; can not you love me a little ?”’ 


‘“No,” she said, steadily, through her sobs; ‘IT 
have no love in my heart. I am too hard to love: 
I do not love you.” I turned very pale; and her 
eyes sought mine pitifully. ‘‘ Martin, how have I 
deceived you? You must have known how cold 
my heart was. Why have you been so blind ?” 

** May—May !—might vou not learn to love me?” 

‘It is impossible,” she said. Her tears were 
dried, and she had gathered herself up to go. Her 
face was hardening again. Her mood had changed 
—as I pressed her. I felt the chill coming. “It 
is impossible. It can not be.” 

Yet I persevered; what will not a man do for 
dear life when he is drowning? ‘‘ Do not shut hope 
out from me,” I said. 

‘* It is best to speak plainly at once,” she replied 
—and her voice had recovered its clear, musical, 
mocking ring; ‘I can not give you my love, for— 
among other reasons—it is pledged to another. Lord 
Audley—” 

** Audley !” I echoed, mechanically. 

‘Yes, Audley—the House of Commons man. 
Audley is my betrothed;” and then added, God 
knows with what bitterness, ‘‘ My lord, my lover, 
my hero, my Egmont.” 

‘*Are you a woman?” I said, moodily, yet with 
unnatural calmness—for I was dazed by her cruel 
beauty—‘ Are you a woman, or a tiger’s cub ?” 

Then I turned upon my heel and left her where 
she stood. She did not call me back; yet I faney 
sometimes in my dreams (it is fancy only) that | 
heard her say ‘‘ Martin” softly amidst a low burst 
of weeping. I never saw her again. 

* * * * * * 

I never saw her again. My heart was still hard 
against her when I heard one say, ‘‘She is dead.” 
Even in death I did not forgive her. Had she not 
burned up my heart? Had she not lured me to the 
very gates of hell? Had she not left me with a 
slight, dainty, scornful, mocking adieu? But one 
day (when my fever was over—for I had been 
stricken by the plague of which she died) I wan- 
dered listlessly, mechanically, along ‘'e shore till 
I reached the church-yard among th sand-hills, 
A new name, I noticed, was carved upo the wall. 
Another ‘‘May Sybil Marvell” had been ‘aid out 
of the sunshine under where the rank nettle; grow. 
Then—remembering who had last stood by my side 
on this turf, remembering that April evening—my 
heart forgave her, and all my fierce love turned 
into tender pity. She might have been fickle and 
treacherous; but at least she had had my whole 
heart, and she had been to me what no other wo- 
man could be again. 

And it may be (I say sometimes to myself, as 
the old bitterness returns for a moment) that I am 
her debtor. She taught me in a few days the les- 
son which old men, even in their fourscore vears, 
have sometimes failed to learn. It takes long to 
squeeze the fever of hope out of the heart; many a 
bitter dismissal, many a sharp disillusion to make 
a man utterly happy and apathetic. But I took 
my dose at a draught, and since that hour am 
cured, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


ILteGat Drina.—Three young men were discovered in 
a respectable office in Dublin drilling a safe. They were 
removed to the police-station. 
THis comes Par.—Why can’t the Irish perform the play 
of Hamlet f—Because they always make Aphalia of the 
heroine. 


*“] say, boy, how far do these rocks run into the sea?” 
asked a gentleman of a half-clad, tousie-haired fisherman's 
son on the east coast of Scotland. ‘* They dinna rin ava, 
zir, they joost lie still there.” 


Old Tom Cat, thou art defunct! Catelepsy ended thy 
days. Thy cat-head is broken. No more will you cata- 
mount the sheds and outhouses. Thy catcalls will uo more 
be heard. The catastrophe 
was in the category of thy 
lifé. No catafalque will 
bear thee to the cata- 
combs. Cat-birda will sing 
and no more fear thee. 
Nor cat-fish. They will 
rejoice in thy catfall. The 
catenation that bound thee 
to thine ilk is broken. No 
cataclysm will be shed on 
thy demise. Thou hast 
been the ‘* Catiline” of thy 
species. Thy head will rest 
on no downy caterpillar. 
No catagra ph will be taken 
of thee. Thy cat-harpings 
are silenced. No. cat-gut 
will be scraped in thy 
memory. ‘Thy caterwaul- 
img is hushed forever.— 
Thou hast gone over the 
cataract of eternity. Thon 
hast supped thy last cut- 
sup. Thon art erased from 
the catalogue of caterer-. 
Thy catechism is close. 
Cats-foot will grow on 
thy grave, and catnip, an! 
catoninetails. And cats- 
paws may sigh over thy 
resting-place for aught we 
care. Adieu, old Tum!— 
a last adieu! 


A Connecticut deacon 
was attaching a very poor 
and feeble pair of oxen to 
a very large load of wood. 
A neighbor asked him 
how he expected to get so 
large a load to market 
with so poorateam. The. 
deacon replied that he ex- 
pected to have some assist- 
ance from Divine Provi- 
dence. His neighbor ask- 
ed him whether it would 
not be as well to dispense 
entirely with the oxen 
and Ict Provi« we draw 
the whole load. 

A pair of lovers, fleeing 
from stern and cruel pa- 
rents, were married in the 
cars near &. Louis, the 
other day. Papa tele- 

to the conductor 
to send his daughter back ; 


but he telegraphe1 back : —T AX: 
‘* Never return a /air on 
this road," FOR YOU: 


THE BARBER OF BAILEN. 


The barber of Bailen was four fect high, 
His wife measured five feet ten ; 

She wasn't a Venus in figure or face, 
And he was the meekest of men. 


The fair lady's temper had evil repu 
Her short husband was pitied by ait: 

Her tongue, like a pendulum, constantly war... 
And her language was seasoned with gall. 


A young friar came oft the dame to confess, 
But whether she told him the truth, 

The author omits to relate in his song; 
While the friar kept his counsel_zwise youth. 


Oue morning at breakfast the chocolate was hot, 
And the fair lady’s temper not cool; 

The barber complained of caloric, but she 
Tried her hand with a three-legg'’d stool. 


** Pray taste it, my love, and see what I say 
Is strict truth, on your Pepe's véracity. 

I know ‘tis as cool as the air on the bridge ;” 
So she tasted to show her tenacity. 


Chocolate once heated remains very hot 
For a very long period ‘of time— 

So the fair lady blistered her petulant tongie, 
While it served but her temper to prime. 


The lady her stalwart arm raises on high 
To hurl at her little lord’s head 

The finid that peppered her petulant tongue— 
When an accident happened instead. 


That instant the friar appears at the door, 

Intending their breakfast to share— 

When splash goes the chocolate all over his face, 

And spreads to the roots of his hair, 

LecGat Note.—When a gentleman has taken so much 
that he has not the ability to stand, he may consider him- 
-clf limited to lie-ability, and can apply to Chancery to 
wind up his watch for him. 


— 


What prevents the running river running away ?— Why, 
it’s tide np. 


What's the difference between a butcher and a corn- 
doctor ?—One cuts the corns, and the other cortis the cuts. 

What's the difference between an incendiary and an en. 
gineer ’—One “* banks” the fires, and the other fires the 
hanks. 


Misery loves company, and so does a marriageable young 


lady. 

A gentleman at the opera, the other night, in sounding 
the praises of a new opera-glass which he had just pur- 

hased, said, ‘* Why, bless your soul, it brings the ladies 

n the opposite side of the house to near that 1 can smell 
the musk on their pocket-handkerchiefs, and hear the 
heating of their dear little hearts.” 

The youth who cut open the bellows to sre where the 
wind came from is now trying his hand at fattening grey- 
hounds. 


— 


ECHOES. 
What must be done to conduct a newrpsper right >—~ 
Write. 
What is necessary to a farmer to assist him ?—Syetem. 
What would give a blind man the greatest delight ?—- 


Light. 
What is the best piece of counsel given by a justice of 
the peace ?— Peace. 
Who commit the greatest abominations ?— Nations. 
What is the greatest terrifier ?—Fire. 


What's the difference between a boot-black anda slave- 
owner ?—One blacks the boots, and the other boots the 
blacks. 


“T have lost my appetite,” said a gigantic fellow, whe 
was an eminent performer on the trencher, to a friend. 
‘+ IT hope,” said the friend, ** no poor man has found it, for 
it would ruin him in a week.” 

A French waiter, in describing the trading powers of the 
genuine Yankee said: ‘‘ If he was cast away on a desolate 
island, he'd get up the next morning and go around sell- 
ing maps to the inhabitants.” 


An old sportsman, who, at the age of eighty-three, was 
met by a friend riding very fast, was asked what he was 
in pursuit of? “Why, Sir,” replied the other, am 
riding after my eighty-fourth year.” 


A Western “local” acknowledges the gift of “two bou- 
quets, emiling in their paper frills as do girle’ faces within 
their laced night-cape.” That man is too imaginative to 


be kept on prosaic items."’ 


SELF-SACRIFICE! 


Tom (to his little Cousin Reginald, who only came this Term, end whom he «dil- 
igently ta,es care of). RecGy! wat A’ you Gort THERE? AN 
Oraxce? Wuy THE MOST BEASTLY UNWHOLESOME THING you CAN Ear! 
GIVE ’8 HOLD AND LET ’s SQuEEZE THE Nasty- JvIce 
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JAMES STEPHENS. 


Jamis STEPHENS, founder and chief of the Irish 
Fexianu Brotherhood, was born in the county of Kil- 
k nny, in Ireland, in 1823. 

Ile was a civil engineer, and was little known at 
the time O’Bricxs, Jonn Mitcuet,-and a few oth- 
er tried patriots formed the party of Young Iréland, 
and, after the famine of 1847-8, made an appeal to 
insurrection. A large number of enthusiastic voung 
men responded to this appeal. At their head Str- 
pirens placed himself, determined to share the perils 
braved by O’BrIev. 

The arrest of O’Brren put an end to 
the movement, and Srrernens foand ref- 
uge in France, where he joined O"MAno- 
wy, who had also fled thither, and who is 
now at the head of the American order 
of Fenians. 

After a stay of some vears in Pari« 
STEPHENS returned to Ireland, and organ- . 
ized a secret society of vast proportions, 
which is to-day known as the Fenian 
Brotherhood. Itis perhapsnot generally 
known that Srepiens is the sole author 
of Fenianism ; that he alone understands 
all the secrets of the Brotherhood; and that 
three times already he has crossed the 
Atlantie for the purpose of organizing and 
developing, with the aid of his friend Jou 
O'’Mauoyy, the Fenian Brotherhood in 
this country. | 

STEruUENS, as is well known, was ar- 
restcd, and a ghort time afterward escaped 
from Richmond Bridewell, where he was 
imprisoned, in Dublin. The story of his 
escape would no doubt be interesting, but 
all we know of the matter is, that very 
little which has been told is exactly truce. 

The celebrated Fenian chief has been 
for some time in Paris. He has determ:- 
ined to leave France for this country ; but 
not to stay here, it being his intention 
6007 to return to Europe. 
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EXPLOSION AT ASPINWALL—THE WHARF 


REBUILDING THE BURNT DISTRICT IN RICHMOND, VA.—Skeronep ny T. R. Davis.—[{See Pack 296.) 


EXPLOSION AT ASPINWALL. 


Tuk last Pacitie steamer from Panama, the Am- 
zona, brings the news of a terrible catastrophe at 
Aspinwall caused by the explosion of seventy cases 
of nitro-glycerine, which formed part of the freight 
of the British steamer European at that port. The. | 
upper works of this steamer were all blown into 
fragments, and the lives of about fifty persons were | 
destroyed by the first expiosion. Two subsequent 
explosions took place, adding still further to the loss 
of life, the last one resulting in the total destruc- 
tion and sinking of the European, which had been 


EXPLOSION AT ASPINWALL—RUINS OF THE PANAMA 


BY J. MARTINEZ, ASPINWALL.) 


RAILRVAD COMPANY'S 
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JAMES STEPHENS, THE FENIAN CHIEF. 
[PHOTOGRAPHED BY CaBJaT, Panis.) 
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towed out into the harbor. This ever 
took place on the morning’ of April & 
just as nearly all the local freight ha’ 
been delivered. The Panama Star and 
Herald gives the following account: 


“The wharf at which the veseel was un- 
loading, and which was some 40 feet long, was 
literally torn to pieces, the «euperstructure was 
completely demolished to within a hundred 
feet of the freight-house, and hardly a plank 
remained in the entire length of the strnctare 
that was not wrenched from its fastenings. 
Immediately in front of where the vesrel lay 
was cut through the wharf—piles, plank- 
ing, etc., all disappearing. The ship and wharf 
both canght fire, and the latter was raved from 
entire destruction only by the exertions of sev- 
‘eral citizens, who got the fire-engine to work, 
and after a few hours extinguished the flames, 
regardless of the risk they incurred from an- 
other explosion of the burning ship. The Pa- 
nama Railroad Company's «plendid freight- 
house is left a pile of ruins. The force of the ait 
caused by the concuasion seems to have raised 
the roof—which was constructed of iron and 
rlate—upward, a few feet, its own weight bring- 
ing it down with immense force into the build- 
ing, and carrying with it beth the end walls, 
leaving the house, excepting the side wall-, 
which appear but little, if at all injured, a mars 
of ruins. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more complete wreck than that presented by 
the freight-house and wharf. 

**Searcely a building in the place ercaped 


stantial nature suffering most; neariv all the 
brick aad stone buildings were badly injured, 
but the freight-house is the only ove we have 
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heard of which has been rendered uninhabitable. Hardly 
» whole window of glass remains in the city, and the de- 
struction of glassware, crockery, and such like is really 
wondertul. 

“The most awful part of the catastrophe was the 
dreadful loss of lite and suffering attending it. Of the 
number of killed and missing it is impossible to give a 
correct estimate, but from present data the number may 
safely be put down at fifty, and is, we fear, more likely 
to prove over this number than under it. Of the 41 men 
comprising the crew of the European 9 have been killed 
and 12 are missing. Two clerks engaged on the wharf— 
Mr. Swainson, of the W. I. and P. Steam-hip Company, 
and Mr. Catvo, of the Panama Rajlroad Company—were 
both instantly killed, and of 13 natives, or Jamaicans, em- 
ployed on the wharf and in the freight-house none are 
supped to have been saved; besides, it is believed a 
emall gany of native laborers, who had gone on board the 
unfortunate steamer, have met the fate of the others. It 
will be several days before a correct estimate can be made 
of the loss. Many bodies were no doubt thrown into the 
water and picked up by sharks, while others are still bur- 
ied beveath the ruins of the freight-house and wharf, or 
went down with the ill-fated ship. The scene in Aspin- 
Wall, after the fir-t explosion, can not be described —it was 
harrowing in the extreme. While the ruins gave an air 
of desolation to the place, the mangled and lacerated bod- 
ie- or pieces of bodies to be met with in every direction 
for a great distance around the ruin of the disaster were 
heart-rending, and the suffering of the poor mortals crus!)- 
ed and bruised, in whom life was not extinct, was really 
dreadful. 

‘* The nitro-glycerine, which caused the explosiop, is a 
compound used for blasting purposes, and was shipped 
from Liverpool for California, It is, we understand, of a 
similar composition, if not the same, as a barrel or box 
of oil which exploded in Greenwich Street, New York, a 
ghort time ago. It will be remembered the package was 
accidentally dropped on the street, and immediately ex- 
ploled, tearing down two or three large buildings and 
damaging many others. 

“The amount of damage caused by the explosion is 
roughly eatimated at $1,000,000, which is about the low- 
est figure at which it can be placed.” 


THE ST. JOHN RIVER. 


IN connection with the Fenian excitement now 
prevailing in New Brunswick the sketch of the St. 
John River, given on page 284, will be unusually in- 
teresting to our readers. 

The City of St. John, the chief maritime port of 
New Brunswick, is built on a peninsula at the 
mouth of the River St. John. Its fine harbor in 
front, and Courtney Bay in the rear, almost sur- 
rounding it with water, give it the appearance of 
an island. By its peculiar situation itt is eminently 
adapted for commercial purposes. Its chief trade 
is lumber and slfip-byilding. The population is 
now about 40,000. The growth of St. John has 
been rapid; many of its inhabitants now living can 
remember wheii its site was a dense forest. The 
city can not be said to possess many public build- 
ings with pretensions to architectural beauty, but 
many ofits shops are on a scale that will compare 
favorably with those of older towns. There are 
about thirty churches and chapels belonging to dii- 
ferent denomiuations. The public institutions re- 
flect great credit on the inhabitants, especially the 
Penitentiary, Alms-house, Marine Hospital, Gen- 
eral [lospital, and Lunatic Asylum. 

The lover of picturesque scenery finds a most i1- 
pressive sight in the rapids of the River St. Jolin a: 
low tide, as the rushing and foaming waters swec” 
with irresistible force between the perpendicular 
rocks, which rise on each side to the height of 90 or 
100 feet. Sometimes accidents have occurred, but 
they are rare, and only in the case of boats ap- 
proaching too near the rapids and being swept int. 
the whirlpool. As the tide rises in the Bay of Fundy 
the waters grajually become ¢almer. Just betore 
half-tide, while vet its waters are in commotion. 
may be viewed an exciting scene. Rafts of timber. 

_wood-boats, scows loaded with deals, and steam: rs 
towing lugs come into view from behind the small 
island at the head of the falls, and, being caught by 
the current, are borne on with great rapidity, and 
follow each other in quick succession, while the 
hardy raftsmen ply their oars with the utmost cour- 
age and skill. It is in order to keep the tide which 
will now carry them down to the harbor that they 
incur the risk of passing the falls at such a time. 
At half-tide these falls are perfectly smooth, and 
no trace is visible of their late commotion. They 
remain so fur a short time. As the tide rises in the 
harbor and gaius a level above the waters of the 
river, the falls again become a scene of wild com- 
motion; .but this fime the waters flow the rever-sc 
way, owing to the narrowness of the gorge and sud- 
den rise of tide, which rises to the height of 30 or 
40 feet. These falls form no impediment to the 
building of large ships on the river, as they can 
safely pass through at half-tide. 


PICTURES OF THE SOUTH. 
_ A Lance portion of our illustrated matter this 
week relates to Southern cities, 

As will be seen by our artist T. R. Davis's 
sketch on page 200, the burned district of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, is being “reconstructed.” The 
rebuilding of the houses destroyed by the order of 
Jounx C. furnishes employment to 
a large number of freedmen. Where afew months 
since only blackened ruins were visible may now Le 
seen buildings of far more pretentious appearance 
than those destroyed. The negroes, says our art- 
ist, work with an alucrity for which they were nut 


* before noted, which is certainly a strong vote for 


the free labor system of which so many people in 
the South have doubted the feasiwility. The money 
used in the erection of the costly and substantial 
*tores in this district is mostly raised in the North 
by bond and mortgage on the property. 

Our picture on the first page of this sheet, repre- 
senting a group in the Colored Orphan Asylum at 
- Memphis, is very characteristic. The portraits are 
all from life. The tallest figure of the group, hold- 
ing a little child, is “ Aunt MAnia,” who is of a 
yellow color with gray woolly hair, Clinging to 
her arm is “ SHerMan,” a quadroon of six or seven 
years, with curly hair. The figure at the extreme 
left—** Lrkr”—is black, as are also the two little 
ones in front, while the girl ‘“‘ Marra” at his side is 
veryvlight. The three figures at the right—* Citra” 
(reading a book), and holding a |ittl> 
sick brother ‘‘ Rurvus’’—are quite black, ~ ‘‘ Aun 
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Em1ty,” the centre of the group, is brown. The 
little baby in = is light, with straight hair. 
Still more in fhe fore-ground is the sick child 
‘‘CANFIELD,” opposite whom is *‘ LovistaNa AL- 
pricu,” who is shaking peacock feathers before his 
face for his amusement. 

Our other pictures on pages 280 and 281 are al- 
luded to in the following notes which our ‘‘ Special” 
on his trip from Cairo southward has jotted down 
for the benefit of our readers: 


** LOUISVILLE. 


‘* A stranger from the East naturally wonders at 
the extensive interest which whisky holds in coun- 
tries bordering on the Ohio. Here the people that 
distill the liquor are not at all ashamed of their 
business. ‘The denizens of the more Eastern States 
have a sneaking consciousness that the distilling 
business is not compatible with respectability, and 
evince a cowardly spirit in fabricating excuses for 
their indulgence in the fiery juice. Now in the 
West a man.takes his whisky ‘like a man” with- 
out reference*to his doctor, a stomach-ache, or a 
cold. As churches are the prominent institutions 
in an Eastern town, so here the still-house over- 
shadows all its neighbors and proudly takes the 
first rank. It may be this disregard for outward 
appearances will account for the Western indiffer- 
ence to paint and other external adornments, 
though it seems almost useless to attempt any thing 
in opposition to the sooty influence of soft coal. 

‘*Thus Louisville—of which I had formed a 
charming ideal as a place where pretty houses 
nestled among the trees out of the reach of the 
scorching rays of the sun, and where the fiery na- 
ture of the Southron slumbered in a luxuriaut sensu- 
ousness—turns out to be in fact onlv a rival of Pitts- 
burg. Masses of smoke, belelicd from numberless 
chimneys, keep the place in a perpetual fog, and, 
descending in showers of sc ot, produce a monotone 
of cvlor not cheering to the sight. Broadway—the 
Fifth Avenue of the city—which may some day be 
a cheerful street, is at present a conglomeration of 
fine mansions and of mean little housés built of free- 
stone, or painted a cold, staring gray to resemble 
that material. 

‘** Louisville is very thriving, and its population 
is rapidly increasing. Property is held high, and 
hotise rents are more exorbitant than in New York. 
The negroes are at work on the same principle ‘as 
other laborers. If they fulfill their agreements 
they are sure of employment, but your lazy negro 
is quickly set aside as soon as a better one offers. 
And in other respects they have nothing to complain 
of. The stories of brutal outrages inflicted on them 
are emphatica..y denied by the whites. 

** When I was in Louisville the Falls were covered 
with ten feet of water, so that the iron-clads T¥ppc- 
canoe and Oneota passed safely over them. 

‘* To artists visiting Louisyille it may be interest- 
ing to know that there is a genuine VANDYKE in 
the Roman Catholic cathedral—a fine picture and 
said to be well authenticated. At the Willard 
House, where I stopped, there were some fine speci- 
mens of Kentuckians—tall, broad-shouldered fel- 
lows, apparently men who had been in the army, 
and who, to judge by their remarks, could not brook 
any other occupation. They were reconstructed” 
but out of their element. 

** Louisville is striving hard to compete with New 
York, St. Louis, and Cincinna,i as a cotton market ; 
but I think she will not cause the prematifte decay 
of New York fora year ortwo. Leaving this place, 
I took the night train for 

** NASHVILLE. 

‘*T paid exactly twice as much fora sleeping 
berth as is charged on Northern lines. I had some 
notion of stopping at the Mammoth Cave, but re- 
garding the time spent in holes of the earth as so 
much dead loss, I passed it by. Nashville was 
soaking in a heavy rain as the train entered. 

‘*The people of Nashville are working with a 
vigor which they have never hitherto exhibited, 
building up ecommerce and devoting themselves to 
business. The streets are being paved thorough- 
lv with the Macadam and Nicholson pavements, 
White men and black work together in the streets, 
pushing forward these improvements. The major- 
ity of the citizens are wisely seeking in the bless- 
ings of peace to make up as soon as possible for 
what has been lost by the war, and they show all 
the outward bearings of good citizens. Like Louis- 
ville, Nashville is troubled with heavy rents and a 
scarcity of houses. The city is finely located on a 
rock, which, rising from the banks of the Cumber- 
land in picturesque strata, is surmounted by the 
freestone Capitol of the State, like a pale sentinel 


keeping watch over the city. Along the banks of 


the river this rock crops out in flat horizontal strata. 

‘It must be a wonderful relief to a city like 
Nashville, after being for so long time a garrisoned 
town, to be freed from the presence of soldiers. But 
few of the latter have been left, and these are mere- 
ly orderlies of General Tuomas, or attachés of the 
quarter-master or ordnance dépot. The people of 
Nashville, I believe, are better disposed toward the 
Government than the Tennesseans farther South. 
The city received an impetus from the war which 
has, in a great measure, compensated it for any loss- 
es which it may have sustained during the struggle. 
The distinction between Federal an@d Confederate 
still remains. There is socially no affiliation be- 
tween the two classes. 


** Quitting Nashville by the Johnsonville Rail. , 


road, we came upon the line of fortifications. The 
ground had been plowed over, and fences run over 
the forts, through embrazures and all. The country 
for some distance lay smiling with the first blush of 
spring, to which the Llooming peach-trees added no 
slight charm. In places the flat strata of the free- 
stone cropped out, and was being quarried with very 
little trouble. The mistletoe abounding upon the 
trees would make an Englishman feel ‘quite at 
‘ome,’ After a while the road leads into a less 
promising region, more hilly, and showing the re- 
mains of defensive works that mark the spots-com- 
mandins river crossings. These consisted of burned 
lok houses, with little rifle-pits, rapidly disappear- 
ing beivre the effects of tho weather. Here and 


there farmers were at work plowing up the land. 
At one place I noticed white men, little boys, and 
negroes all alike busy driving plows through the 
soft earth. It was dark before the train reached 
Johnsonville, where the road at present terminates, 
and passengers take steamboats for the rest of the 
route. 
MEMPHIS. 


“Memphis has now the unenviable reputation of 

ing the worst beliaved city in the Union. There 

a floating population here, made uj*of the dregs 
of both armies, which would be a curse to any city. 
Order is, however, prevailing, and the outrages that 
were common last winter are becoming less fre- 
quent. Business is remarkably dull, and all the 
stores look overstocked. The hotels, lobbies, and 
halls, are crowded with loungers, people doing busi- 
ness in the city, commercial travelers and ‘ recon- 
structed’ citizens, who would do well to imitate the 
examples set them by Southern generals, and go to 
work. The newspapers, both Union and Secession, 
do their best to keep-open the wounds made by the 
war. The latter class are particularly severe, and 
give constant proof of the determination of the 
Southern press to keep up the vindictive sectional- 
ism which caused the late war. Another war be- 
tween the late antagonists is impossible; but the 
irrepressible conflict is still going on, and the great 
trouble seems to be a want of Christian forbearance. 
Nowhere isi this state of affairs worse than at Nash- 
ville. The sketch of the city was taken from a 
portion of the fortifications known as Fort Pickering, 
to make way for which a number of nice houses had 
been torndown. Now the fort is turned into a brick- 
yard, and sable brickmakers, under the supervision 
of white men, follow that ancient art where ere- 
i the rebel cannon frowned ominously over the 
cliff.” 


FILTER THE WATER. 


THE Asiatic Cholera (see Tribune of July 7, 
1858) 


“Has madeits appearance in London, Its first victim 
attributed his! fatal malady to the poisonous impurities of 
the Thames, on which river he was employed as a lighter- 
man.” 

“The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured by ALEXANDER 
M‘Kenzisz & Co., No. 35 West Fourth Street, near Broad- 
way, is the kind of porous filter to which I alluded in my 
recent report to the Croton Board. I consider the artifi- 
cial sandstone which constitutes the filtering medium to 
be an excellent article for the purpose. The instrument 
is quite durable, and only requires to be reversed occasion- 
ally to insure its action. James R. M.D., 

New York, April 25, 1862.” Chemist. 

Call or send for circular. 


BuRNET?1’s preparations go among the best class 
of people, and are pronounced incomparable. 
JoserH Burnetr & Co., Boston, Proprietors. 


A REMARKABLE FACT. 


Tur Corton AssocraTion, 19 Cooper 
Institute, have extracted teeth for 11,485 patients 
with laughing gas, all of whom by their signatures 


* certify that it was done without pain, and that the 


gas was pleasant. Not an accident has happened 
with it. Dr.CarNocuaNn and all our leading sur- 
geons indorse the gas as the best and only really 
safe anesthetic now in use. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 

This magnificent Hotel, occupying one of the most cheer- 
ful, healthy, and pleasant sites in London, overlooking 
Hyde Park, Rotten Row, and the Serpentine, is now open 
at such a reduced Tariff as-to render it the cheapest first- 
class Hotel in London. 

It comprises numerous suites of Apartments, a spacious 
and elegant Coffee-Room, a Ladies’ Coffee-Room, a Smok- 
ing-Room, &e. 

is an Ascending-Room for Visitors to every floor. 

Arrangements can be made for Board and Residence for 
a fixed charge. 

WEDDING BREAKFASTS PROVIDED. 

APPLICATIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE MANAGER. 


New Skirt for 1866. 


‘BRADLEY’S CELEBRATED 
QILdITTA LINALVd 


EX cuPTIC. 


(OR DOUBLE) 


SPRING SKIRTS. 


They will not BEND or BREAK, like the single springs, 


but will ALWAYS PEESERVE their PeRFect and BEAUTIFUL 


SHAPE, in all CROWDED ASSEMBLAGES, CHURCHES, THEA- 
TEFS, RAILBOAD-OARS, and for PROMENADE OF HOUSE DRESS 
—each hoop being composed of two finely tempered steel 
Springs, braided tightly and firmly together, edge to edge, 
forming one hoop, and making the sTREON@EsT and MOST 
FLEXIBLE as well as the MOST DURABLE and SsTYLISU 
SKIRT evex wave. In fact, they are surrrior to all oth- 
ers, combining comfort, economy, lightness, elegance, and 
durability. Inquire for BRADLEY'S 
(or double) SPRING SKIRT. For sale every where. 
Manufactured exclusively by sole owners of patent, 
WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
97 Cnamures and 79 and 81 Reapg Srarets, New York. 


Stammering 


Cured by Batea’ Patent Appliances. For descriptive pam- 


| phiet, &c., address Simpson & Co, 277 W. 23d St. N.Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


MISS MARJORIBANKS. A Novel. By Mrs. Ouxr- 
PUANT, Author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,” ** The 
Perpetual Curate,” ** Agnes.” ** Life of Edward Irving,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “‘ The Laird of Norlaw,” &c. 
8Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. A Novel. By Victor 
Author of “Les Miserables.” Svo, Paper)75 
cents. 


LIVINGSTONE’S ZAMBESI. Narrative of an Lxpedi- 
tion to the Zambesi and its Tributaries; and of the 
Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 15558-1864. 
By Davin and Caagies Livingstone. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. Uniform with Lir- 
ingstone’s South Africa.” 


MAXWELL DREWITT. A Novel. By F. G. Trar- 
ForD, Author of ** George Geith,” ** Phemie Keller,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


WALTER GORING. A Story. By Annie Tuomas, 
Author of** Denis Donne,” ** On Guard,” ** Theo Leigh,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, cents. ~ 


A TEXT-BOOK ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, ANL 
HYGIENE. [or the Use of Schools and Families, 
By Joun C. M.D., Professor of Natural History 
and Physiology in the New York Free Academy, and 
Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the University of 
New York. With 170 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 75. 


DRAPER'S PHYSIOLOGY. A Text-Book on Physivclo- 
gy- Ror the Use of Schools and Colleges. Being an 
Abridgment of the Author's larger Work on Human 
Physiology. By Joun Draper, M.D., LL.D., 
Author of a “ Treatise on Human Physiology,” and of a 
“ History of the Intellectual Development of Eurvupe,”’ 
&c. Illustrated with nearly 150 Wood Engravings. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. By Mgs. GaskEtt, Author 
of “ Mary Barton,” “ Cranford,” *“‘ Sylvia's Lovers,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50, 


A NOBLE LIFE. By Miss Mciock (Mrs. Cratk), Au- 
thor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” “Christian's Mis- 
take,” “A Life for a Life,” Olive,” “The Ogilvie:,” 
‘** The Ilead of the Family,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 5). 


JAMES LOUIS PETIGRU: A Biographical Sketch. By 
Witiram J. Grayson. With Steel Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


AGNES. A Novel. By Mrs. Ovtpuant, Author of The 
Laird of Norlaw,” “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ** The 
Perpetual Curate,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cehts. 


GOVERNOR FOOTE ON THE WAR AND THE 
UNION, War of the Rebellion; or, Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. Consisting of Observations upon the Cau-es, 
Course, and Consequences of the late Civil War in the 
United States. By H.S. Foote. 12mo, Cloth, $2 Sv. 


TIIE BELTON ESTATE. By Antuony Au- 
thor of “*Can You Forgive Her?” ‘‘ Doctor Thorne,” 
“Framley Parsonage,” ‘‘The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. History of 


Friedrich II., called Frederick the Great. By Tuomas 
CagLyYLe, Author of a “ History of the French Revolu- 
tion,” “ Oliver Cromwell,” &c. With Portraits and 
Maps. Complete in6 Vols. 12mo, Clothy$2 00 per VoL 


GUY DEVERELL. By J. S. Lz Fasc, Author of **Un- 
cle Silas," &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Ilarper & Broruers will send the above Works by 
Mail, Postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the price. 


$200 PER MONTH. 


Wanted—Gentlemen Agents to sell arti¢les of universal 
use. Descriptive catalogue sent upun receipt of three red 
stamps. JAS. HATHWAY, 35 Maiden Lane. 


‘THE CHOLERA. 


A familiar Treatise on its History, Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment, with THE MOST EFFECTIVE RE 
EDIES, and proper mode of administration, without tne 
aid of a Physician: the whole in language free from mei- 
ical terms, especially adapted to the use of the public gen- 
erally: also containing a History of the Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages. By G. T. COLLINS, M.D. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of 50 cents. Agents wanted. First Nati ual 
Manufacturing and Publish'g Co., 165 William St., N. \. 


Convention Chorus-Book. 


A collection of ANTHEMS, CHORUSES, GLEES. and 
CONCERTED PIECES, for the use of Musical Coniven- 
tions, Chora) Societies, &c. ; without exception the ch ap- 
est book of the kind ever published. Pric®@60 cts. Mailed 
free on receipt of price. DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 


REAT PRIZE DISTRIBUTION by the NEW You 
GIFT ASSOCIATION, 713 Broadway, New Yo 


FACH. 

12 Rosewood Pianos, worth from....... $250 OO to Hw 
15 Melodeons, Rosewood Cases......... 00 to 
100 Silver Revolving Patent Castors.... 1 00fo 
100 Silver Fruit and Cake Baskets ..... DMWMtoe 2 0 
500 Sets Silver Tea and Table Spoons... Dito oo 
100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches........ 75 00 to 150 vi 
350 Diamond Rings, Cluster, &c......... G 00 to 2) 0 
500 Ladies’ Gold Watches.............. 60 00 to Siw 
BOO Bil wer 25 00 to Si ww 


MANNER OF DISTRIBUTION. 

CERTIFICATES, naming each article and its value, «re 
placed in Sealed Envelopes, which are well mixed. (ne 
of these envelopes, containing the certificate or order { 
some article (worth not less than one dollar at r.tail), wi | 
be delivered at our office, or sent by mail to any addre- , 
without regard to choice, on receipt of 25 cents. The ; ur- 
chaser will see what article it draws, and its value. whi ': 
may be from One to Five Hundred Dollars, aud cant! 
send One Dollar, and receive the article claimed, or i) \ 
exchange it for any other article on our list of samev:! . 

No Blanks—every purchaser gets value. 

gm A CHANCE TO OBTAIN ANY OF TH" ABOVE 
ARTICLES FOR ONE DOLLAR BY PURCHASING A 
SEALED ENVELOPE FOR 25 CENTS. 

Parties dealing with us may depend on having prenpt 
returns; and the article drawn wil! be immedi:t-!\ 
to them by express or return mail. 

Entire satisfaction guarunteed in al! cascs. 

Six Certificates for One Dollar, 13 for 
33 for Five Dollars. Great inducements to Avent, 
t@™ All.letters should be addressed, 
T. BENTON & CU., 
Box 5567, Post Uffice, New York. 


| 
£ 
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Manufacturers’ Announcement. 
Extraordinary Opportunity. 
GREAT OnE-PRice SALE OF 
Solid Gold Jewelry, Rich Silverware, 
Watches, Diamonds, Rings, 
Pianos, &c., 

Including no Brass or so-called Plated Jewelry. 

EVERY ARTICLE WARRANTED GOLD. 


$2,500,000 Worth 
To re Disposep OF AT THE ONE AVERAGE PRICE OF 
TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, AND NOT TO BE 
PAID FOR UNTIL YOU KNOW WHAT 
YOU WILL RECEIVE. 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES, 
ALL TO BE SOLD FOR 


Two Dollars Each. 


5 Superior Grand Piano-Vortes......... $800 to = 

50 ~plendid Seven-Octave Pianos ....... 400 to 
.150 Melodeons, the best muakers,..... 100 to 200 
175 First-class Sewing Machines .,....... 50 to 
Rosewood Musical Boxes, 32 airs...... 75 to 250 
259) Mahogany Musical Boxes, 24 airs. . 50 to. 200 
250 Diamond to 250 
500 Gold hunting-cased Watches......... 75 to 20) 
500 Gold Ladies’ enameled Watches...... to 200 
1,000 Silver hunting-cased Watches........ 35to 100 
1,900 silver open-faced Watches........... 20to SO 
250 Silver Dining Sets—splendid....... to 300 
800 Silver Salvers and Urns .......... 5Oto 250 
500 silver Tea Sets—complete ........... to 300 
2,000 Gold Vest and Neck Chains.......... 18to 50 
3,000 Gold chased Bracelets ............... 30 


2,000 Gold Chatelain and Guard Chains.... 18to 40 
7,000 Gold Solitaire and Revolving Brooches >to 25 
2,000 Gold Brooches, Lava and Coral ....... Sto 15 
5,000 Gold Brooches, Opal and Emerald.... loto 40 
5,000 Gold Ear-Drops, Jet. Lava, Coral, Mo- 

saic, Opal, and :merald Settings ... Sto 40 
5,000 Gold California Diamond Breast-l’ins. 6to 25 
3,000 Gold Sets Solitaire Buttons and Studs. 12to 25 


8,000 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, &c........... 6to 15 
10,000 Gold Lockets, double glasses ......... Sto 2% 
10,00 Gold Lockets, for Miniature# ......... G6to 20 

3,000 Gold Tooth-Picks, Crosses, &e........ Gte 

5.000 Plain Gold 6to 

5,000 Gold chased or engraved Ringz....... 6to 12 

5,000 Gold Shield and Signet Riug= ........ Sto 
10,000 Gold California Diamond Rings ...... 20 
10.000 Pearl and fancy stone Gold Rings, .... Sto 2 

Gold Sets Ladies’ Jewelry, Jet........ ito 2 


10,000 Seta of Ladies’ Gold Jewelry—Cameo, 
Pearl, Upal, Emerald, & other stones 15tv 59 
10, 000 Gold Pens, with Silver Hok le 6to 12 


000 Gold Pens, Holders, and Velvet Case... 30 


5,000 Silver Goblets and Cups—all styles... 6 to e 
3,100 Silver Castors and Wine-Holder ..... 50 
Silver Fruit and Cake Baskets ....... 
1,040) 6 000s to 2 
(WO Silver Isto 40 
6,000 Silver Cake, Pie, and Fruit Knives Sto 
20,000 Dozen Silver Tea-Spoone............ Sto MW 
10,000 Dozen Silver Table-spoons........... to 
10,000 Dogzen Silver Forks and Knives ...... Ito 40 
1, {000 Dozen Silver Ito 
Seta Silver Napkin-Rings..........+. Sto 2% 
10,000 Engravings in Rosewood Frames..... . 6to 15 
6,(00 Engravings in Gilt Frames.......... Sto 25 
5,000 Large Photographs in Frames,....... Sto 
1,000 Fine Oil Painting: .................-. “5to 00 
6 ,00 Fine Pearl Pocket-Knivea—6 blades . G to 
"000 Ivory and Pearl Back-Combs......... 

b. 000 Pearl arfd Gold Headed Canes........ Sto 
15,000 Photograph Albume—uall styles. ...... Ww 


CALKINS & CO., 169 and 171 Broadway, New York, 
are the appointed Managers for the Cosmopolitan A-socia- 
tion of Manufacturers, which has been organized with the 
special object of doing away with the enormous profits ex- 
acted from the people by jobbers and wholesale and retail 
dealers in their goods, making articles for which the man- 
ufacturers receive, ou the average, but two dollars, cust 
the customer at retail from six to twelve dollars, after 
passing throuch three or four hands. This splendid stock 
of the leading and must fashionable styles of Solid Gold 
Jewelry —watclhies, silverware, €c., worth $2,500,000 at re- 
tail prices—will all be sold by Messre, Calkins & Co., 
Managers for the Association, for $500,000 (manufactur- 
ers’ cost), or on an average of two dollars for eich and 
every article, subject to the following regulations : 


SEALED ADVERTISEMENTS of the various articles are 
well mixed, and when ordered are taken out indiscrim- 
inately, and sent by mail without regard to choice, thus 
giving alla fair chance. On receipt of the advertisement 
vou will see what you are to have, and then it is at your 
option to send fo doliars and take the article or not. 
Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold Watch, Diamoni 
Hine. Piano, or any article of Jewelry on our Ist, War- 
RANTED GOLD, for only wo Dot ars, and they can not 
get less than three or five times the value of the money at 
ordinary retail price; for there are no blanks; and when 
not satisfied, the least article, whatever it may be, can be 
exchanged for a eplendid Silver Butter-Dish or Castor, 
heavy plate, valued at $10, or a Fifty-Picture Morocco 
Photograph Album, worth $6. Send 25 cents for an en- 
Velope. 

Each envelope contains a valuable collection of useful 
receipts and popular songs. worth many dollars. 

Persons ordering envelopes will receive them promptly 
by mail, postage paid, together with the following pre- 
miums, upon #ending the cash: 

2 for 50 cts., with a beautiful worth $ 


b for $1, with a Silver Nut-Pick, worth........ ° 
1! for $2, with a Silver Napkin-king, worth..... 2 00 
17 for $3, with a Silver Fruit-Knife, worth ...... 3 00 
“0 toe $5, with a Giold Pen, ext. case, worth..... 6 00 
CD tor $10, with a Gold Double Locket, worth.... 12 00 
100 for $15, with a fine Silver Watch, worth..... 18 00 


200 for 480, with a Silver Hunting Watch, worth. 40 00 


In all cases, upou receipt of the money, the premiums as 
above, will be sent with the 


From ‘the Press. 
TIE GREAT GOLD GIFT DISTRIBUTION. 


We desire to caution our readers against confoynding 
the estublishment of the Cosmopolitan Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Assuciation with the “ enterprises” so often ad- 
v.rtised in the daily press, and which the purchaser finds 
upon investigation to be mere catch-penny affairs, gotten 
up forthe purpose of di-posing of the fag ends ot worthless 
stocks from the second-hand establishments of the Fast. 
N tan articlp is sold by Messrs. Calkins & Co. but is worth 
nll it is represented to be; and, indeed, the well-known 
chs avacter and reputation of the ‘firm itse If is a sufficient 
for the “responsibility of the Association they 
r-present. Were such not the case, visitors would not 
tLepa me their establishment in this city, at 83 and 85 Mad- 
ison Street, a3 they now do, nor would they go away with 
fices so bright with smiles of satisfaction.—Chicago Post, 
al) l, 

\Ve want agents in every town and county, and in every 
reviment, al to those acting as such will be allowed ten 
cents on every envelope ordered by them, provided their 
remiitanee dqmounte to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every envelope, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash of po-tage-stampa. 

Address | CALKINS & CO., Manaoers, 

Head " arters, 169 and 171 Broadway, New York, 


J.H. Winslow & Co. 


100,000 Watches, Chains, Silver Articles, &c., 


Worth $500,000! 
TO BE SOLDAT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 
AND NOT TO BE PAID FOR TILL YOU ENOW WHAT 
YOU ARE TO GET. 
SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 


EACH 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches.............$115 00 
100 Gold Watebes 


Ss 


600 Ladies’ and Gents’ Silver Watches. . be 
1000 Revolving Castors......... 
3000 

5000 Oval and Chased Gold Bracelets. 
3000 Vest, Neck, and Guard Chains....... 
3000 Ladies’ California Diamond Rings. ... 


a 


SSSSSSSSSESSS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSS 


8000 Magic Spring and Snap Lockets. .... 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver-Mounted Holders . 
100 0 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension Cases 

3000 Sets Ladies’ 

5900 Tea, Dessert, & Tuble Spoons, per _ 12 

5000 Dessert and Table Forks, per dez.....14 

4000 Butter Knives, per pair ......... coon G 

3000 Napkin Rings, per pair........... coe © 
31000 Other Articles. ....°. 

Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up and 
mixed; and, when ordered, are taken out without regard 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
have, and then it is at your option to send one dollar and 
take the article or not. One of these envelopes will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents ; 5 for $1; eleven for $2; 30 
for $5; 65 for $10; and 100 for $15 
Agents wanted every where. Great inducements to la- 
dies and gents to act as such. Fail not to send for circu- 
lar, which gives special terms, full list, and particulars. 
Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
(ESTABLISHED 1860.) 


VIOLINS and BOWS 


Sent to any part of the U.S. on rec’t of following prices: 

GeErMaN, Red or Brown. $2 50, $3, $4. $5, $6, $8. 

Dovunsie-Linep. $5, $7, $¥, $11, $13, $15, $1T, $19. 

Frencu, Blocked and Lined. $8, $10, $12, $15, $20. 

ITALIAN. $6, $10, £12, $14, $16. S1S, $25, $30, $35. 

OLD MASTERS, very fine Tone. $40, $50, $75, to $300. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description at low- 

est New York prices. Send stamp for price-list. 

Especial attention given to this department. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


OCCUPATION 


At your own homes. It is the greatest discovery of the 
age. Full particulars sent om receipt of two stamps for 
return postage. Address HOPKINS & BROWN, 641 
Brvadway, New York. 


° 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CIIEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23, and $30. Price of an office, with Press, $15, $2, 
$40, 348, and $70. Send for a circular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 


INFLUENZA, DIPHTHERIA. 


In inflammatory affections, when no bleeding is permit- 
ted, a free use of these Pills soon modifies the alarming 
symptoms, and perseverance, according to the directions, 
usually quickly cures; and certainly nothing is risked in 
using Brandreth’'s Pills. For cold, influenza, diphtheria, 
pains of the head, dizziness, and apoplexy, no medicine 
can be comparedto them. In erysipelas, fever and ague, 
small-pox, and in ali the diseases of childhood, their use 
insures a speedy recovery of health. They produce these 
results simply by taking from the blood its impurities, 
leaving 


THIS VITAL FLUID FREE 
to aid a weak “ locality” to reeover its proper and neces- 
sary ** statue” or health. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS HAVE AFFINITY FOR THE 
SUBJECT-MATTER OF DISEASE, 
AND CAUSE ITS 
CERTAIN EXPULSION FROM THE BODY. 
Principal Office, 294 Canal Street, New York. For 
sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply. and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 
10 cts. Apams Press Compayy, 26 Ann St., New York. 


PRINTING PRESS FOR SALE. 


One Taylor Double @ylinder, Five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. The Press on which 
Harper's Weekly has been printed. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
531 Pearl Street, New York. 


FIRST PREMIUM 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The embodiment of practical utility and extreme sim- 

plieity. Originally patented —_ 13, 1862; Im 


SEWING MACHINE, with crimpine attachment, is 
NOISELESS in operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and 
sews with DOUBLE or SINGLE THREADOf ALL KINDS. Makes 
the BUNNING-8TITCH more perfect and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making sIxXTEEN 
STITCHES to each evolution of the Wheel. Will GatTuzr, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c. 
Strongest machine manufactured. Warranted not to get 
out of orderin5 years. It has taken the premium at Stats 
Fatrs, and received the approval of all the principal jour- 
nals and of those who have usgpit. It is the ony low- 
priced sewing machine that has received &@ PREMIUM, or 
that is PATENTED. 

**For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.'"—Godey's Ladies’ Book. 

With — or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly makes the etitch exactly like hand-sewing.""—New 
York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETE, sent te any part of the 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Agents wanted every where. Cireular, containing liberal 
inducements, sent free. Address all orders, 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


Magic Time 
Observers. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


A superior Sittver Composite Timepiece, with a 
beautiful and accurate Compass sunk in the Dial. Zle- 
gant in style and finish, and very durable. Warranted to 
keep correct time for five years. Fri WaRRANTE® sent 
with each. Two *1ze8—small for ladies; medium size 
for gentlemen. Price, for each size, $3. Carefully pack- 
ed and forwarded by mail to any part of the world on re- 
ceipt of the price. Wholesale, to dealers only, $12 per case 
of six. Address orders to M. A. NEILE & CO., Import- 
ers of Watches, &c., 205 Broadway, New York. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


501 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 
Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, 
WAR VIEWS, 

SCENERY, GROUPS, &e. 

Photograph Albums » gre at assortment, Cartes de Visite 
of Noted Persons, &e., & C: 
French E nglish, and American Novelties. 


provement 
patented June 9, 1865. The celebrated FAMILY GEM 


$3 


$1. BOOKS. $1. 
Dollar Gift Book Sale. 


100,000 VOLUMES. 


Standard Works, Family Bibles, Photo- 
graph Albums, &c., 


WORTH $250,000. 


All to be SOLD for ONE DOLLAR each, and a 


Splendid Gift, 


Worth from 50 cents to $100, to be given with each 
Book. No Book to be paid for until you know what gift 
you are to get. The Gifts consist of Gold and Silver 
Watches, Silverware, Sets of Jewelry, Sleeve-Buttuns. BO- 
som Studs, Chains, &c., 


Plan of Sale. 


Certificates are prepared, describing each book and 
naming the gift that will a¢company it, with its value. 
These certificates are placed in sealed envelopes, and well 
mixed, and sent, regardless of choice, one to each pur- 
chaser of a beautiful Card Photograph of any prominent 
personage, in itself worth all we charge—2 cents cach; 
or fixe for $1; eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for 
ek. one hundred, with premium silver hunting watch, 
or 

On opening the envelope you see what your certifieate 
calls for, and it is at your option to send $1, and take the 
book and gift (or any other book aud gift of the sante value), 
ornot. You can not get less than one dollar's worth, for 
there are no blanks; and you may get a Bible or Album, 
worth $25 to $50, with a gift worth much more. 

Agents wanted every where, to whom great inducements 
are offered. Address 


BOWEN & CO., Publishers, 
124 West Fifth Street, Cincinn: ti, 


MOTH AND FRECKLES. 


Ladies afflicted with Discoloration< on the Fat , called 
moth-patchea, of freckles, should use PERL eelebrated 
MOTH and FRECKLE LOBION. § It isinfallible. Pre- 
pared by Dr. B. C. PERKY, Dermatologist, 40 Bund Street, 
New York. Sold by all druggi-te. 


FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 
Nassau Street, one dvor from Maiden Lane, New York, 


Amidon’s Improved 
Clothes-Wringer. 


Sent to any part of the country on receipt of price. 


A size, Endless Chain.......... $83 


Trade supplied at Manufacturer's rates. O. B. GRAY, 
General Agent, 201 Broadway, N. ¥. Send for circular. 


MERWIN & BRAY, 


MANUFACTURERS WHOLESALE DEALERS 
ARMS AMMUNITION or ALL KINDS, 
Sole Agents 
for the Bal- 
lard breech 
' Loading Sporting Rifles, of 
different calibres, and Lagle 
*” Arms Co.’s Belt and Pocket Cartridge 
Revolvers. The Belt Size carries the Army 
size Ballz, the Pocket Pistols the sanie size Balls 
as Colt's 6 in. These arms have no equal now 
in. market. For further particulars, send for Illustrated 
Circular, MERWIN & BRAY, 262 Broadway, N. Y 
P.S.—We manufacture all our own goods: also are Sole 
Agent: for the celebrated Colt’s Model Whitney Revolvers. 


G ift Concert. Drawn Lady's Gold Watch by Miss Libbie 
Ge, Coldwater, Mich, ,from Garden City Gift Conc't. draw- 
ing daily. Unlucky Nos. repurchased. Send stamp for cir- 
cular, Address Gift Concert, P. O. Drawer 61:7, Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Send to M. E. NEWELI, Boston, Mass., for his Rem- 
edy. He was cured after being given up by the plysi- 


cians. ‘The Remedy is very simple. Inclose One Dollar 
and a three-cent etamp. 


Restore Your Sight. 


DR. J. ‘STEPHENS & CO.’S PATENT 
CORNEA RESTORERS, or RESTORERS of the EYESIGHT. 
They will Restore Impaired Sight, and Preserve it to the Latest Period of Life. 
SPECTACLES RENDERED USELESS. 


The most eminent Physicians, Oculists, Divine, and the most prominent men of our country, recommend the use 
of the CORNEA RESTORERS, for Presbyopia, or Far or Long Sizhtedne-s, or every person who wears spectacles from 
old age; Dimness of Vision, or Blurring; Overworked Eyes; Asthenopia, er Weak Eyes; F piphora, 0° Watery Evee: 
Pain in the Eyeball; Amswarosis, or Obscurity of Vision; Photoph bia, or Intol-rance of Light: Weakness of the 
Retina and Optic Nerve ; Myodesopia, or Specks or Moving Rodies before the Eyes; Ophthalmia, or Intlanimaticn | 


the Eye and Eyelids; Cataract Eyes; Hemiopia, or Partial Blindness; sinking of the kyeball; 


Squinting, &. 


Strabismus. «r 


They can be used by any one with a certainty of success, and without the least fear of injury to the lve. More 


than 5000 certificates of cures are exhibited at our office. 


Cure guaranteed in every cuse when applied ac cording tu 


the directions inclosed in each box, or fhe money will be refunded. Write for a Circular—sent vrati«. Addre=: 
Dr. J. STEPHENS & CO., Oculists, at LUSH FON’S Family Drug Store, No. 10 Astor House, Broadway, New Yo 


(P.O. Box 926). 


Dr. J. Stevurns Co. have invented and patented MYOPIA, or CORNEA FLAT TENE 


for the cure of NEAR-SIGIITEDN ESS, which has proved a great success. Write for a Circular. 


$10 PER DAY AT HOME. | 


Business light, honorable, and pleasant for either sex. 
Only $3 to $10 required. Send two stamps for particu- 
lars. R. WAY VE LL, Box 4731, Chicago, 


Let your First Attack of 
INDIGESTION 


Be the last. Rouse the dormant energies of the Stum.- ° 
ach with HOSTETTER’S BITTERS. The tone thus im- 
parted it will retain. You will no more be troubled with 
flatulence, nausea, headaciie, gnawing pains im the : pi- 
gastrium, lassitude, and iutestinal pains end irrernlir- 
ities. ‘The BITTERS are a preventive and panx a for 
all these difficulties. 


FAMILIES and GENTLEMEN on a visit to the 
OLD COUNTRY ehonld not leave without zi ¢ing the 
BIRTH-PLACE OF THE IMMORTAL SHAKS- 
PEARE, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 

The Hotel bearing his name having undergune recent 
improvements, will be found replete with cvery cm furt, 
combined with moderate —— 

Post Horses and Carriages on | 

BENJAMIN SCRIVEN, PROPRIETOR. 


1 Photographs of Union Generals sent postpaid for 
25 cts.; 50 of Rebel Officers for 25 cta.; 100 uf 
Female Beauties for 25 cts.; 100 do. Actors for 26 cts. Ad- 
dresa G. W. EVANS, 
43 Fulton Street, corner of Front Street, 
Brooklyn, L. 


LIBRARY DE LOVE. 3 Volame 
For 75 cents. W. C. WEMYSS:, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


REAT DISCOVERY. — DE GRATH’s ELICTRIC 

OIL is warranted to cure rheumati-m, deafre--, fro-t- 
ed limba, piles, and all sores and pains, in from | tu days. 
Sold by all druggists, and by DEMAS BARNES & CU, 
New Yorx. Depot, Philadelphia. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY, 1866. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for one Year . . . . . «. . $400 


An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Bive Sys- 
SckIBERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 Ov, 
HABPEB's and Hagpes’s 
one year, $8 


Circulation 112. 000. 


The Publichers will accept alimited number «f firet- 
class Advertisements for tat Magazine, at the fullowing 
low rates: 


15 


Or $1 5) per line fora less space. Average eight words 
toa 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pesep NERS 


Circulation nearly 100, 000, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . 
Une Copy for ‘Three M: athe.) 


And an Extra Copy wil! re allowed for every Club 
of Five Scuscuipers, at $4 90 -eath, or 6 Copics for 
$20 00. invariably in adeaner. 


Tue Bounp or Tlarree'’s tie 
commencement will be sent to any part o: * Sic 
States, free of carriage, upon Teceipt of the poi 

Cloth Binding . 00 per 
Half Morocco 0 00 


Each Velume contains the ya for One Year. 
Treus TO Apvertisers.—One Dollar and © 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for | ie 
Advertisement. each insertie’. 
HARPER & BRUTHLKS, PUstisuera. 
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